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IN THIS ISSUE: Toronto Tunes Up 


Che ‘Kiwanis Code of Ethics 





a , ' , , 
IDEALS As a member of Kiwanis [nternational, dedicated to the promotion 


of higher social, business and professional standards and to the development, by 


precept and example, of a more intelligent, aggressive and serviceable citizenship, 


I recognize the Golden Rule as a quide for everyday life. 


APPLICATION Tn the application of its principles it is my obligation — 


te 
( O recognize Crod as the Supreme 
Ruler and to abide by His immutable laws. 


_— 


Lo endeavor fo per fect myself in my Chosen 


occupation, and to use it to the best of my ability 
as an opportunity fo serve others 


— 


(Co conduct my business or profession on a 
high ethical plane, so that others emulating 
my example will help to raise the standards 
of the vocation in which I am engaged. 


me 


Co maintain the spirit of fairness in 
competition, and help eradicate all forms of 
deception that violate the spirit of the law. 


Co exert my influence to provide equal . 
opportunity for the well-being of mankind. 

Co promote harmony in everyday contacts, 
realizing that happiness is one of the major 
objectives of life, and that happiness depends 
more on the way we meet the events of life 
than on the events themselves. 


ee - . 
(© improve relations between employer 


and employee, recognizing that tolerance, 
intelligence, and justice are the common 
ground onwhich all disputes should be settled. 


— 


Co exemplify qood citizenship in appreciation 
of the fact that the strength of the nation depends 
upon the caliber of its individual citizens. 


as. 


Fear. 
a 


rT) 


ve is an honor in business that is the fine gold of it: that reckons with every man justly; 


's light: that regards kindness and faimess more highly than goods or prices or profits.’ 














BEHIND THE BY-LINES 








A. THIS ISSUE testifies, we are brimming over with good 
will for Canada. But it’s not only because, as every Kiwanian knows— 
or should know, US-Canada Good Will Week takes place between 
April 27 and May 3. Nor is it simply out of friendliness for our 
neighbor to the north. And certainly, it has nothing 
to do with feeling charitable toward the folks next door, 
whose income limits them to only one Cadillac. 

Frankly, we have a very practical, selfish aim in wanting to be 
thought well of by Canada, for although she 

must now take a seat behind the US as a world power, there 

may conceivably come a day when the places are reversed. 

After all, who (with the exception of that canny Frenchman, Alexis 
de Toqueville) would have thought 100 years ago that mighty 
Britain, with her vast empire, would give way to a provincial, 
half-civilized nation like America? 

Although such speculation may be unpleasing to Americans, 
it is nevertheless worth considering—for a very good reason. 
depletion of America’s natural resources is an old, old story, 
and one that is not ended as yet, as Kiwanis Committees on 
Agriculture and Conservation are well aware. Whereas Canada, on | 
the other hand, seems to be just beginning to develop hers. 
Climate, of course, is Canada’s greatest handicap, but who will 
be so reckless as to bet that science, which has altered our living 
habits so greatly in the past half century, won’t overcome 

even that? As Canadian Robert Christie implies in 

“Canada: Nation or 49th State?” (page 12), it is the fact 

that so many Americans blandly ignore her, that makes 
Canadians most angry. Perhaps the US should pay her more 
attention—not only to be neighborly, but because someday we might 
be asking her to return the compliment. 





The 





Whar is 17, we wonder, 
that makes a single musical 
note so important that a 
teacher and his student 
will strain so hard to hear 
it? Why will an otherwise 
well-groomed youngster 
allow a lock of his hair to 
fall unnoticed on his fore- 
head while he draws care- 
fully on his bow? Is the 
teacher stooping to con- 
quer? Whatever the an- 
swers, 13 Toronto Kiwanis 
clubs have enabled such 
questions to be asked, and such photographs as the one that graces | 
our front cover to be made. They have also done a few more 
things—like affording 18,000 musically minded youths the chance 
to be heard by people who can understand and evaluate what 
they hear. These things are discussed further in 

“Toronto Tunes Up” (pages 18-22). 





Speakinc or Canapians, if the customs inspector who guards “The 
World’s Friendliest Border” (page 15) seems a bit like a jealous wife 
looking for lipstick on your collar, well, that’s his job. Our 

roving free-lance photographer, Bob McCullough, who has just 
returned from “over the line,” tells 


(see BY-LINES page 2) 
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Be attractive ! 
Enjoy life and 





HEAR BETTE 


ZENITH 


EYEGLASS HEARING AIDS 


You'll like the way you look and hear 
wearing the world’s most attractive 
eyeglass hearing aid! Lightweight, 
powerful. No dangling cords or trace 
of “clothing noises.” You use the tele- 
phone right at the ear. Smoothly- 
contoured temple bar fits most eye- 
glass frame styles.* Buy a unit for 
each ear for the greater depth and 
realism of “both-ear” hearing! 
@ Ten-Day Money-Back Guarantee 
© Demonstration and adjustment by 
competent dealers 
© Five-year after-purchase protection plan 
© 8 other inconspicuous hearing aid 
models. Sensibly priced: $50 to $175. 
Call your Zenith Hearing Aid Dealer 
today! He’s listed in the “Yellow 
Pages.” 
*Lenses, frame fronts, and related professional services in 


connection with Zenith Eyeglass Hearing Aid are available 
only through your ophthalmologist, optometrist or optician. 


Jens 


Quality Hearing Aids 


FREE . . . one year’s subscription to Better 
Hearing, the interesting national magazine 
exclusively for the hard of hearing. Also in- 
cludes descriptive literature and local dealer 
list. 


Zenith Radio Corporation, Hearing Aid Division 
580) Dickens Ave., Dept. 65R, Chicago 39, III 
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Enough coverage 
is important! 





NEW YORK LIFES 
EMPLOYEE 
PROTECTION PLAN 


designed for firms 
with 5 or more employees 


-+-gives employer 
and employee 
these modern 

3-way benefits: 


0 


Life Insurance 


Payable at death to beneficiary. Acci- 
dental death benefit optional. 


Weekly Indemnity Benefit 
Payable for total disability due to non- 


vecupational accident or sickness. Differ- 
ent amounts and benefit periods available. 


© 
Medical Care Benefits 
To help meet hospital, medical and sur- 
gical expenses due to non-occupational 
accident or sickness. Several benefit sched- 
ules available for insured employees and 
their dependents, 


Ask your New York Life agent for in- 
formation now, or write to address below. 


Individual policies or a group contract 
may be available, depending upon number 
of employees and applicable state law. 


NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


A Mutval Company Founded in 1845 





The New York Life Agent in 
Your Community is a Good Man to Know 





BY-LINES (From page 1) 


us that the customs people do, indeed, perform their tasks with female 
thoroughness. Bob spent 45 minutes filling out customs declarations on the 
way to Toronto for the Music Festival story. His two Leica cameras, five 
lenses, flash gun, stroboscopic unit, cords, filters, and 60 rolls of film were 
assessed at $324 in duty and sales tax, which is what Bob would have had 
to pay the Canadian government had he decided to surreptitiously sell his 
equipment. Photo fans will be interested to learn that all the Music Festival 
shots were made with natural light. Flash units were not permitted in the 
dim auditoriums where youngsters were competing, so Bob spent much of 
his time in a sitting position. This way he could brace his camera properly 
for the 1/5 and 1/2 second hand-held shots with lens wide open. As a 
result of his frequent recumbrancy, several Kiwanians slyly accused him of 
laziness. Bob stoutly denies it. 

The Festival adjudicators, and especially the four British members, were 
an entertaining bunch who did not permit their work to interfere with 
their pleasure. On one occasion, when a band failed to appear at an 
evening performance, adjudicator Cecil Cope was asked if he would sing 
a few folk ballads, for which he has a considerable reputation. “The 
request is unexpected,” he said when he arrived on stage, “but I am fully 
prepared.” He sang without accompaniment, but his fellow adjudicators 
nevertheless scored him at 79, which would not have qualified him for a 
scholarship under Festival rules. 


Tue Krwants Cope of Ethics, which many members display on wall plaques, 
has been revised by the Internetional Board and spruced up typographically. 
The new version will be made available to members before long, so on our 
inside front cover, this month, we are presenting a sneak preview of it. 





A straNcE and disconcerting coincidence has occurred in this issue—one 
that gave us quite a shock when we discovered it, and that seems to re- 
quire an explanation as follows: In his editorial on page 10, “Why Motor- 
ists Misbehave,” Sydney J. Harris claims that one reason for the higher 
ratio of traffic accidents among men than among women is the average 
male’s psychical view of his car. “It is . . . a badge of prestige and a 
symbol of power,” says Mr. Harris. Furthermore, he maintains that be- 
cause of our heavily organized society, a man “feels himself the master of 
his own fate only when he slides behind the wheel.” Thus, according to 
Mr. Harris, the poor fellow “becomes, in effect, a medieval knight jousting 
in a huge tourney.” Of course this is all purely speculation on Mr. Harris’ 
part, as we are sure he would readily admit. And the bit about the 
knight is, after all, only an imagined simile. Who really looks at him- 
self as a knight, and all that sort of thing? Who? Well, in this issue 
on page 32 you'll find the answer. In his article, “My Surrey With the 
Chrome Off,” Hal Higdon says “I see my car not as an assembly of bolts 
and steel, but rather as a knight of King Arthur’s court must have seen 
his favorite horse.” 

It isn’t necessary to own a Zoomar lens to detect the embarrassing impli- 
cations here. Mr. Higdon could hardly have put himself more squarely 
in range of Mr. Harris’ guns if he had painted a bull’s-eye on his chest. 
Assuming, as Mr. Harris believes, that an emotional value placed by male 
drivers upon their autos may lead to traffic accidents, does this make 
Mr. Higdon (owner of a 1935 Buick) a highway menace? Should the slogan 
“Back the Attack on Traffic Accidents” be revised to read, “Back the 
Attack on Proud Owners of Old Cars”? 

To resolve the riddle, we first asked Mr. Higdon why he had compared his 
Buick with a knight’s horse. He paused, then in an exacerbating way that 
writers have, said, “I think it explains itself’—to which Mr. Harris might 
have replied, “It sure does.” As it was, however, Mr. Higdon’s wife 
proved to be kindlier toward him than he was toward himself, which 
seems to be often the case in such matters. 

“What kind of a driver is Hal?” we asked, offhandedly. 

“He's very good,” she said. 

“But is he safe?” we prodded. 

“Yes, indeed.” 

“How safe?” 

“Well, with some people I’m almost afraid to enter their car. But driving 
with Hal is almost like sitting in the living room. That’s how.” 

A fine testimonial, we thought, even for a knight. R.E.G. 
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travel via Santa Fe 
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You can choose from a fine fleet 
of trains operating daily between 
California and Chicago, also, 


swift, daily schedules between 
Texas and Chicago 

On these trains you will find 
a complete choice of accommo- 
dations and service for individual 


and group travel. 


For complete travel 
information see your 
nearest Santa Fe pas- 
senger representative. 
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A Terrific Impact 

In your March 1956 issue you pub- 
lished a story called “Climate of Hope.” 
It was about the volunteers who work 
with mental patients at Manteno State 
Hospital in Illinois, and about the work 
of the Kiwanis Club of Park Forest, 
Illinois at the hospital. Recently, I dis- 
cussed the article with the hospital staff. 
They stated that the article created a 
terrific impact upon the hospital, and 
that the magazine “made the rounds” 
until it was tattered and torn. Of par- 
ticular interest to the staff was the effect 
upon the morale of both employees and 
volunteers. For the first time, many of 
the employees realized the tremendous 
task the volunteers were undertaking; 
that they were not competing with the 
employees, but were working toward a 
common goal, the improvement of the 
patient 

Attention was centered on the con- 
tents of the article at various state-wide 
hospital conferences. Questions pertain- 
ing to the work being done by Ki- 
wanians as. volunteers were pertinent 
and interesting. The realization that an 
organization of such wide scope is giving 
the mental health program strength, 
support, and understanding has been a 
big step forward in rousing the public 
from their apathy and indifference to- 
ward mental illness. 

The families and friends of patients 
told of reading the article, and how 
grateful they were for the comprehen- 
sion and leadership that was extended 
in behalf of the mentally ill. They 
commented on the photography, which 
helped to eradicate the idea that mental 
hospitals were “snake pits.” 

Annabelle Haigh 
Volunteer Supervisor 
Manteno State Hospital 
Manteno, Illinois 


Glockenspiel 

“A Glockenspiel Finds a Home” in 
the February issue is one of the most 
effective articles I have ever read on the 
role of avocational music and creativity 
in our society. It points up most vividly 
some of the values that must be pre- 
served in this period of anxiety about 
our scientific deficiencies. 

This article can be of great help to 
music and art educators as well as oth- 
ers who are concerned with the devel- 
opment of a well-balanced citizenry. 

Samuel Berkman 
Dean, Hartt College of Music 
Hartford, Connecticut 

Kiwanian Berkman should also be 

interested in the Toronto Music Festival 


story on page 18 of this issue. 
—THE EDITORS 





Splendid Work 
... This is to thank the editor of The 


Kiwanis Magazine for the splendid 
work he is doing in giving the members 
a well-rounded, interesting, and educa- 
tional magazine. As a chairman of the 
Kiwanis Education and _ Fellowship 
Committee of our club, it has a special 
value. A copy of the magazine is given 
to each prospective member. 

The magazine speaks for Kiwanis in 
wider terms than can be covered by 
committee members. We recommend 
this policy to other clubs. 

F. E. Munger 
Past President, Kiwanis Club of 
Grinnell, Iowa 


Indian from India Desires Friend 
. I am interested in reading your 
publication. I got the address of the 
same very recently. I will be grateful 
to you if you find for me a friend from 
among your benefactors who is willing 
to write to me and send me your maga- 
zine regularly. I am fond of stamp col- 
lecting and friendly correspondence. 
Thanking all again and awaiting your 
reply. 

George C. Wattakunnel, B. A. 

Palai P. O. 

Kerala State, India 


The Inflation Muddle Is Muddled 

... “The Inflation Muddle” in your 
Combined Issue was the usual dry, al- 
most impossible to understand, uninter- 
esting, uninformative (although authori- 
tative) type of article as regularly 
appears in newspapers, magazines, and 
periodicals. 

It does not relate the facts about infla- 
tion: how it occurs, how it is created, 
by whom it is created, how it can be 
prevented, and why it is not prevented 
or stopped. These are all facts which the 
common people have been seeking for 
years, but in vain. 

Charles V. Falkenberg 


Chicago, Illinois 


Senator Hennings, Also Muddled 

... After reading the article “Why 
doesn’t Johnny behave” by US Senator 
Thomas C. Hennings, Jr. in the Novem- 
ber issue, I am convinced that he is as 
practical and logical as most politicians 
are in dealing with other people's 
property. 

I wonder just how long the senator 
would tolerate having his own lawn 
trampled and torn up by his neighbors’ 
children? Personally, I don’t believe 
“that’s what it’s there for!” The senator 
also states, “The development of a 
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spirit to build, rather than to tear down, 
is one of the antidotes to the juvenile 
problem today.” 

The above logic, in my opinion, is one 
of the chief reasons why there is de- 
linquency, both adult and juvenile. Too 
many confused people are trying to tell 
the other fellow (with authority) what 
to do. Until the adults, especially the 
parents, learn self-respect, respect of 
other peoples’ property, truthfulness, 
honesty, and respect for the eyes and 
ears of “the Little Ones,” there won’t be 
any trend beck to normal behavior for 
Johnny or Annie. After all, where do 
Johnny and Annie get their iceas of 
what is right or wrong? If the trunk is 
right the branches invariably are right, 
and we will need no part of government 
as a foster father to our children, and 
thank God for that too. The condition 
is bad enough as it is. 

My congratulations to the Phila- 
delphia Housing Authorities. 

Cecil O. F. Hendy, D.C. 
Vice-President, Kiwanis Club of 
Central Detroit, Michigan 


The Magazine Shortage 
.. . 1 find myself in a strange predica- 
ment, such as can only happen to a 
married man. Knowing the reputation 
of Kiwanis International for unselfish 
interest in the perplexing problems of 
ordinary people, I am herewith appeal- 
ing for your assistance. 

My wife is fortunate in that she 
knows the wife of a loyal member of 








torexk -Cwie Loaders: 








Never before has the Army had so many opportunities for 

a youth to plan for a rewarding service career. By familiarizing 
yourself with the opportunities offered by today’s modern Army, 
you will perform a very real service both for the young men 


your organization, a member, incident- 
ally, whose family obviously treasures 
your monthly magazine. This kind wife, 
upon reading an article about Father 
James Jones of this city, knew that my 
wife would be interested in said article, 
and so loaned her the magazine. 

We have not the faintest idea what 
happened to the magazine, at it turned 
up missing within 24 hours after we 
brought it home. I had no idea that your 
publication was in such demand, that 
delivery boys and other visitors to the 
household might be held suspect in 
connection with its disappearance. 
Obviously, I would not have thrown it 
away. However, in order to maintain 
my innocence, I must replace the maga- 
zine. Could I obtain another copy? 

Yours for peace at home. 

W. W. Crowley 
Chicago, Illinois 


On behalf of peace, request granted. 
—THE EDITORS 


Walking on Air 
. . . The North Jackson Club is walking 
on air because of the fine article called 
“Man with Pine Tar in his Blood,” by 
William Eberle in the February issue 
of The Kiwanis Magazine. We are 
particularly proud of our own John 
Squires and to have him so ably 
presented in The Kiwanis Magazine is 
most gratifying 

Harry E. Weir 

President, Kiwanis Club of 

North Jackson, Mississippi 


Michigan, Not Rochester 

... Tatnt So!!! 

The distinguished horticulturist, Harm 

Drewes, mentioned on page 6 of the 

March issue, belongs to Rochester, 

Michigan, not Rochester, New York. 
Frank O. Staiger 
Secretary-Treasurer 
Michigan District 


A Fitting Ending 

. Remember the committee and 
board meeting, tonight,” says the presi- 
dent tapping the gong. “The meeting is 
adjourned.’ 

This is the ending of a typical Ki- 
wanis meeting, and the guest speaker 
usually sits back with a sense of frus- 
tration, feeling that the high climax he 
tried to build up in closing his text was 
lost. 

As a speaker, I have felt that way 
on several occasions, and I wish there 
was some means of getting the word to 
club presidents to end the meeting on 
some other note than that of business. 

Several years ago, I talked to a service 
club on Abraham Lincoln, and I was 
surprised and pleased to have the pre- 
siding officer ask for a benediction after 
the talk. 

While a benediction is not always de- 
sirable or needed, can’t club announce- 
ments be made in such a way as to 
make a reminder unnecessary? I wish so. 

Waite W. Embree 
Past President, Kiwanis Club of 
DeKalb, Illinois 





Youth looks to you 
for Military Guidance — Prepare 
yourself with this Free Booklet 


Young men in your community face important decisions 

on how best to fulfill their military obligation. In seeking advice, 
they look to their parents and community leaders, 

as well as to their school counselors. To provide you with 

the up-to-date information you need to meet this 

responsibility, the United States Army has prepared a special 
free guidance booklet for parents and civic leaders explaining 
what today’s modern Army offers a young man. 


you counsel and for your country’s defense effort. 


If you are sending for this booklet as a parent, why not 

request several additional copies for your friends with teenage 
sons? If you represent a community service organization, 

please feel free to ask for as many copies as your 

organization is able to distribute. In addition, your local 

Army Recruiting Station representatives want you to know they 
wish to cooperate with you in every way possible and will 

be glad to answer your questions or supply you with 

other guidance booklets—at no obligation. 
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THE ADJUTANT GENERAL 
Department of the Army 
Washington 25, D. C., Attn: AGSN 


Please send me the free Army Guidance booklet for 
parents and civic leaders “Pathway to Maturity.” 


Number of copies desired......... ‘ccdonneseberebaseeseéasenceses 
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FIRST CONVENTION 
SPEAKERS ACCEPT BIDS 


Wittram M. Brucker, John G. Diefen- 
backer, and Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., 
became the first to accept invitations to 
speak at the 43rd Kiwanis International 
convention, to be held in Chicago June 
29-July 2 

Brucker will address delegates on 
Monday morning, June 30; Diefen- 
backer will speak that evening, and 
Lodge's talk will be given the following 
morning 

A former governor of the state of 
Michigan, Wilbur M. Brucker practiced 
law in Detroit before being appointed 
Secretary of the Army. Diefenbacker, 
Prime Minister of Canada since June of 
1957 and current leader of the Con- 
servative Party, is up for re-election in 
this month's Canadian general elections. 

Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., a former US 
senator from Massachusetts, is presently 
the US representative to the United 
Nations. He authored the editorial on 
the UN in the March issue of The Ki- 


wanis Magazine. 





The se ¢ lubs celebrate 


Birthdays 


anniversary date : from {pril 16 


through Vay 1s 


(Oth = 
Saint Louis, Missouri, Apri! 16 


Holyoke, Massachusetts, Apri/ 17 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, Apri! 25 
Altoona, Pennsylvania, Moy 8 
Trenton, New Jersey, Moy 15 


- * 
3th Henderson, North Carolina, Apri! 16 


Vineland, New Jersey, Apri! 16 
Marion. Kansas, Apri! 18 
Fairfield, Alabama, Apri! 19 
Riverside, New Jersey, Apri! 19 
Shenandoah, lowa, Apri! 21 
Aberdeen, South Dakota, Apri! 23 
Tallahassee, Florida, Apri! 24 
Lawrenceville, Illinois, Apri! 25 
Burlington, lowa, Apri! 27 
Mason, Michigan, Apri! 28 
Salina, Kansas, Moy 1 

Alameda, California, Moy 2 
Gottenburg, Nebraska, May 4 
Lawrenceville, Georgia, May 4 
Haverhill, Massachusetts, May 8 
Chillicothe, Illinois, Moy 10 


sth * 
Batesville, Arkansas, April 16 


Paimdale, California, Apri! 16 
Pine Bluff, Arkansas, Apri! 26 
Kerrville, Texas, Apri! 30 

Chester Pike, Pennsylvania, Moy 2 
Hope, Arkansas, Moy 15 
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in the world of Kiwanis. 


A roundup of late happenings 


CONSTRUCTION BEGINS ON 


PERMANENT HOME 





OFFICE 


The land that will hold the Kiwanis Permanent Home Office was a bit too hard in 
February for a proper ground-breaking ceremony. Nevertheless, International Presi- 
dent Park put his shoulder to the shovel (used for scooping coal at the present 
General Office), and his fellow International Board members grinned obligingly for 
the camera. Left to right, they are: Trustees Charles A. Swain, Harold O. Danner, 
and Armand J. Rodehorst, Sr.; Vice-President Everett F. Penshorn; Trustee Merle H. 
Tucker; Vice-President Kenneth B. Loheed; Treasurer Albert J. Tully; Immediate 
Past President Reed C. Culp; Trustees Hal. J. Fraser, Q. C., Walter F. Patenge, I. R. 
Witthuhn, and C. L. Morris; and International Secretary O. E. Peterson. Trustees 
Harold M. Doolen, Don I. Parker, and J. O. Tally, Jr., had not yet arrived for the meeting. 





KIWANIS GETS KEY TO BLAINE 
MANSION AMIDST FLASHBULBS, 
SIGHTSEERS AND MEMORIES 
BEING FIRM BELIEVERS in the adage “they 
don't build them any more like they 
used to,” we gladly dispensed with our 
normal business routine last January 
28, and used a key presentation cere- 
mony as an excuse to explore the Blaine 
Mansion, former residence of Mrs. Anita 
McCormick Blaine, daughter of reaper 
inventor Cyrus McCormick. The “an- 
cient” edifice was soon to be torn down 
to make way for progress in the form of 
the new Kiwanis Permanent Home 
Office. This was the day when the key 
to the Blaine mansion would change 
hands, and the executors of the Blaine 
estate would officially depart, never 
more to return. 

We arrived at the mansion that morn- 
ing expecting to witness a sedate cere- 
mony akin to a church mothers’ tea 
party, but what actually occurred was 
more like a three-ring circus. Photog- 
raphers bustled about, setting up their 
equipment in the hallways. Reporters 
dodged in and out of the parlors, jotting 
down notes and asking questions, and 
small groups of visitors shuffled from 
room to room, poking inquisitive fingers 
at the woodwork and wall furnishings, 
which were nearly all that remained of 
the original decor. In the midst of this 
confusion stood Mr. Alfred Olofson and 

(see BLAINE MANSION page 9) 


OCCUPANCY EXPECTED 

BY NEXT SPRING 

THERE Is a big hole in the ground at 101 
East Erie Street in Chicago. The hole 
is bounded on the east and south by 
buildings, and on the west and north 
by a silk-hat-high plywood fence. An 
opening at one end of the fence accom- 
modates the passage of long, orange 
trucks with the inscription “the earth 
moves with Palumbo” on their sides. 
They periodically rumble out onto Rush 
Street carrying their cargo of sandy 
dirt to the nearby shores of Lake Mich- 
igan, where it is being used as fill for a 
water filtration plant under construc- 
tion. 

The dirt excavation is the latest stage 
in the plan to erect a permanent home 
office building for Kiwanis—a plan be- 
gun in 1952 at the International conven- 
tion in Seattle, when delegates from the 
North Baltimore, Maryland club rose 
and sponsored a resolution calling for 
the construction of a permanent home. 

Several years later, the plan was 
finally approved, and land occupied by 
the once magnificant Blaine Mansion, 
was purchased on Chicago’s Near North 
Side. Mielke and Smith, a Chicago 
architectural firm, designed the build- 
ing and the contract for the actual con- 
struction was let recently to C. W. 
Haynes Company. 

With work already underway, and the 
hole for the basement growing larger 
every day, the cornerstone laying cere- 
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29, during the International convention 
in Chicago. By March of 1959 the build- 
ing should be completed. 

Then the General Office staff will 
place file cabinets, typewriters, and ac- 
cumulations of 28 years at the same 
location in waiting vans and make the 
trek three blocks down the street to the 
new home. The emblems will be re- 
moved from the doors and scraped off 
the windows at 520 North Michigan, last 
remnants of outdated stationery will be 
quietly disposed of, and business will go 
on as usual at a new address: 101 East 
Erie Street. 





INTERNATIONAL BOARD 
REPORTS ON 

MIDWINTER MEETING 

AMONG THE DECISIONS made and actions 
taken by the International Board of 
Trustees at its midwinter meeting, held 
February 21-23 in Chicago, were: 
Underprivileged Children Authorized 


the Kiwanis Foundation to accept the | 


remaining funds of the National Foun- 
dation for Underprivileged Children. 
Key Club Convention Approved the 
recommendation of the Key Club Board 
that the 1959 Key Club International 
convention be held at the Royal York 
Hotel in Toronto, June 28-July 1. 

Memorial Approved resolutions in trib- 
ute to the memories of Past Interna- 
tional Vice-President H. W. Driver, 
Kiwanis founder Donald Johnston, and 


mony is planned for 3:30, Sunday, June 


ee — 


former staff members Walter Ingram | 


and Robert LaFollette. 
Farm/City Week Accepted the invita- 
tion of the National Farm/City Week 
Committee to coordinate Farm/City 
Week and appointed Trustee Merle 
Tucker as Board representative on the 
National Farm/City Week Committee. 
Kid's Day Designated September 27 as 
Kiwanis Kids’ Day for 1958. 
Membership Voted that changes in the 
International Bylaws be recommended 
to delegates at the International con- 
vention. The changes would create a 
new class of membership among Ki- 
wanians who have retired from a classi- 
fication, and would permit a Kiwanian 
to be elected to privileged membership, 
providing he had held membership for 
a number of years specified by his club’s 
bylaws, but not less than ten. 
Attendance Make-Up Amended section 
3d of the Official Attendance Rules to 
read: “or, in the event he visits the 
General Office in Chicago. Such credit 
to be limited to twice yearly, once from 
January to June and again from July 
to December with the limitation for 
make-up as stated in 3b above.” 
Circle K Recommended the approval 
of three new Circle K districts (Califor- 
nia-Nevada-Hawaii, Missouri-Arkan- 
sas, and Ohio), and confirmed the 
selection of Sam Houston State Teach- 
ers College, Huntsville, Texas, as the 
site for the 1958 Circle K convention, 
August 26-29. 
President-Elect Recommended approv- 
al of the separate and several amend- 
ments proposed to be made to the Con- 
(see NEWS AND EVENTS page 8) 
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Whips accounting costs 


Fast, accurate, with front-feed, automatic car- 
riage control and other big-machine features, the 
Burroughs Director Accounting Machine saves 
time, gives you timely business figures when you 
need them . . . at a price small businesses can 
afford. See it today at our nearby local branch. 
Burroughs Division, Burroughs Corporation, 
Detroit 32, Michigan. Burroughs— TM. 


LOW AS 


675 


Burroughs Director 
Accounting Machines 











KIWANIS CLUB, P. 0. Box 813 


Santa Monica, California 





Loaded Question 


“CAN YOUR CLUB USE A 
SENSATIONAL FUND-RAISING PLAN IN 1958?" 


If so, you'll want to find out—right now— 
about KIWANIS DATES! The fund-raising 
plan that is performing “money miracles” 
for many Kiwanis Clubs all thruout Kiwanis 
International. 














And, if your Club needs money to provide a 
greater Kiwanis service to your community, 
here is the way to raise more funds than you 
ever thought possible. 








Loaded question? Yes, indeed! It’s loaded 
with hundreds of dollars for your Club. The 
amazing details will be sent you on request. 










No obligation - 
of course £4. 















Maple Leaf Vacationers enjoy the picturesque charm of Montreal 


Your chance to visit 


ROMANTIC FRENCH CANADA 


Make your trip to the convention an exciting vacation tour—through 
Canada! You'll enjoy every fun-filled minute—whether you travel 
across Canada on Canadian National's famous Super Continental— 
or by the International Limited between Montreal and Chicago. Travel 
relaxed . . . take the train. 


For complete information on CNR’s 
many Maple Leaf Vacations in Eastern 
Canada, see your travel agent or write 
to the CNR office nearest you. Offices 
in principal Canadian and U.S. cities. 
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CHILDREN 


with THE A1D OF THE 
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For every Ford Gum Machine location your Club now 
s another that you might have. This means 
lub can double its income for your welfare 
' 3 substantial reward for a minimum of 
ffort, as other Clubs are discovering 
Don't let your welfare projects struggle along for 
lack of the additional income that can come easily by 
putting more machines to work 


ere i 
that your C 
‘ 


“How to" techniques are available for launching your 
expansion program. Write us today. 











GUM AND MACHINE CO., Inc., Akron, 


GUM AND MACHINE (CANADA), Ltd. 
4 Glen Robert Drive, Toronto 16, Canada 
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NEWS AND EVENTS 
(from page 7) 


stitution and to the Bylaws of Kiwanis 
International in respect to the creation 
and function of the office of president- 
elect of Kiwanis International, and that 
such amendments be presented to the 
next convention. 
Safety Committee Withheld approval 
of an International Committee on Safety 
after deciding that the International 
Committee on Public ‘and Business 
Affairs is properly including safety as 
part of its regular program. 
Organization Structure Suggested that 
| the laws and regulations committee 
| draft Bylaw amendments to combine 
| the duties of the International Com- 
mittees on Boys and Girls Work and 
| Underprivileged Child. 

Permanent Home Office Awarded con- 

tract for general construction of the 
| Permanent Home Office building to 
| C. W. Haynes Company. Also decided 
| that all contractors will be covered by 
| an adequate completion bond to be pur- 

chased by Kiwanis. 
| Annual Reports Reviewed the annual 
| reports of International Committees. 
Future Meetings Voted that the next 
executive committee meeting be held 
on May 10-11, and that the Interna- 
tional Board meet on June 27 and 28, 
with finance committee meetings prior 
to each of these dates. 





KIWANIS, KEY CLUB 
| WIN FREEDOM AWARDS 

FoR THE THIRD consecutive year, Kiwanis 

International has been awarded a 

George Washington Honor Medal and 

$1000 in cash by the Freedoms Founda- 
| tion. The presentation was made on 

Washington’s Birthday, Saturday, Feb- 
ruary 22 at Valley Forge, Pennsylvania. 
| Claude Hellmann, past International 
president, accepted the medal on behalf 
of Kiwanis International. 

Kiwanis, honored by the Foundation 
more than any other service organiza- 
tion, received one of the top awards in 
the Americana section. In its awards 
booklet the Foundation stated: “The 
Kiwanis Crusade for 1957 involved not 
just one or two, but seven important 
citizenship activities—ranging from 
Farm/City relations to ‘Problems of 
Living in the Air Age.’” 

Also honored was Key Club Interna- 
tional for several of its activities. 





Hellmann accepts award for Kiwanis. 
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BLAINE MANSION 
(Continued from page 6) 


Miss Anne DeMooy, custodians of the 
estate, who alternately posed for pic- 
tures and graciously explained, to those 
who asked, what it all had once been 
like. Mr. Olofson, a slightly built, elderly 
gentleman with thick, silver-rimmed 
glasses and wearing a heavy blue over- 
coat made necessary because the heat 
had been turned off the day before, once 
had been chief steward. He looked the 
part. Miss DeMooy, Mrs. Blaine’s per- 
sonal secretary, had lovely auburn hair, 
matching, in color, the fur coat she 
was wearing. They both seemed mel- 
ancholy about leaving, but were v'eased 
to answer all questions asked of them, 
and there were many questions. 

“I came to work for Mrs. Blaine in 
1912,” Mr. Olofson reminisced. “Miss 
DeMooy came in 1924. I started out as 
a busboy, then worked my way up to 
serviceman, chef's assistant, butler, and 
finally, when the old man who was head 
steward died, I took his place. We 
sometimes had as many as 14 servants 
working here at one time, but generally 
we ran the place with only 10. Count- 
ing all of the toilets and clothes rooms 
(there were no closets in those days), 
the house itself consists of no less than 
81 rooms, not counting the coach house. 
We know, because we had to count the 
rooms for one of the attorneys. Before 
that, we only suspected that the place 
was big. 

“Mrs. Blaine was born on the Fourth 
of July in 1866, and died on Lincoln’s 
birthday in 1954. The mansion was 
finished in 1894, shortly after the death 
of Mrs. Blaine’s husband, and except 
for the missing furniture, which has 
been sold to collectors, it looks the same 
now as it did then. That red wallpaper, 
for example, was imported from France, 
and those balcony railings were hand 
carved.” 





in the 


Blaine Mansion 
Assistant Secretary Barnes receives key 


With the rear, 


from custodians DeMooy and Olofson. 


“That was Mrs. Blaine’s favorite 
place,” Miss DeMooy was quick to add. 
“She liked to stand up on the balcony 
and look down into the entrance way 
when her guests arrived. I can still see 
her standing there waving her hand and 
greeting them. She had such a beau- 
tiful voice.” 

“Did she do much singing?” 
our couriosity whetted. 

“Oh yes, she used to sing. She had a 
concert grand piano in the living room 
and a second piano in the drawing room 
on the second floor. I mean she had 
such a beautiful speaking voice, listen- 
ing to her talk was like listening to a 
symphony playing.” 

The photographers, in the meantime, 
had assembled their equipment. One of 
them removed the cigar from his mouth 
long enough to suggest: “How about a 
pose on the stairs?” Mr. Olofson, Miss 
DeMooy, and Fred Barnes, assistant 
secretary of Kiwanis International, who 
was to officially receive the key, oblig- 
ingly ascended the stairs and waited for 
the next command. Mr. Olofson nerv- 

(see BLAINE MANSION page 10) 


we asked, 





HAS YOUR CLUB GOT ONE OF THESE? 













'M TOO BUSY TO HELP ON THE COMMITTEE 
BUT IF YOU WANT SOME GOOD ADVICE ON HOW TO 
RUN IT, THIS IS HOW | WOULD DO IT__ 









GECAGE 
WOLFE 





A MILLION DOLLARS WORTH OF BRAINS 
__. NOT ONE PENNY‘'S WORTH OF SWEAT / 
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TRAVEL TIP 
FOR YOUR 
CONVENTION 
TRIP... 
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AY 
EASTERN! 


Join your many fellow Kiwanians 





who are flying Eastern to the 
big convention in Chicago, July 
5-10! Eastern serves Chicago 
and 117 other key communities 
with the nation’s most 
advanced airliners. There’s 


no faster service...no lower fares 


Last year Eastern Air Lines 
carried 8,876,273 passengers — 
more than any other airline. This 
record is proof positive that you 
can fly Eastern with confidence ! 
So make your convention 
reservations now, and make them 
on Eastern! Contact your local 
Eastern ticket office or write: 
Convention Dept., Eastern Air 
Lines, 10 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N. Y. 


FLY WITH CONFIDENCE 


EASTERN 





AIR LINES 





30 YEARS OF DEPENDABLE 
AIR TRANSPORTATION 











OWN A LAUNDROMAT 
COIN-OPERATED LAUNDRY STORE! 
Manage in a few hours a week! 





The coin-operated, completely unat- 
tended Westinghouse Laundromat” 
equipped laundry store provides a 
proved way to increase your income 
$4000 to $8000 a year. It requires 
only a few hours of management time 
a week. 


Briefly, here's what it is: 


4 A coin-operated laundry store re- 
quires no attendants... all equipment 
is coin-metered and operated by cus- 
tomers as easily as soft drink vending 
machines 

2 A coin-operated laundry store is often 
open 24 hours a day, 7 days a week 
Profits are realized during night and 
weekend hours when other laundries 
are closed 


Here's why they're successful: 


q Being open day and night... and all 
weekend long, these stores provide a 
necessary modern convenience for 
bachelors, career girls, students and 
working families who can only do 
laundry during hours when regular 
laundry stores are closed 


2 Coin-operated laundry stores enable 
the housewife to save almost 50°, on 
her weekly laundry bill. She can do 
her laundry chores faster, cheaper, 
and better than she can at home or by 
using other laundry services 


Here's what it does for you: 


q Because it takes so little of your time, 
it does not interfere with your regular 
business or job 

2 Depreciation of equipment for tax 
purposes is rapid and within a rela- 
tively short period, you own a going 
depression-proof business that 
actually runs itself 


We offer advice, store planning, training 
and advertising. We will finance up to 
80°; of the necessary equipment. In the 
last 10 vears, we have helped establish 
over 6,000 laundry stores... have assisted 
over 6,000 men and women to own their 
own profitable business in their own com- 
munities 


you caw 8 SURE...1F rs estinghouse 


CALL, WIRE OR WRITE DEPT.E 


ALD, Inc. 


3549 N. Clark S$t., Chicago 13, Ill 

$202 Chancellor Row, Dollos, Texas 

7402 Sunset Bivd., Los Angeles 46, Collif. 

69.37th Ave., San Mateo, Calif 

The Prudential Bidg., Room 1704, Jacksonville 7, Fla. 
15757 Wyoming, Detroit 38, Mich 

ALD New York, Inc., 511 W. Coldspring Lone, 
Baltimore 10, Md 

ALO New York, Inc., 10-32 47th Road, 

Long Island City 1, N.Y 
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BLAINE MANSION 
(From page 9) 


ously fingered the key he was about to 
present to Fred. 

“Don't you have a better looking key 
than that?” the photographer snorted. 

Mr. Olofson held up another key that 
was longer and thinner and looked more 
antique. “I have this one.” 

“That'll do.” 

“But it’s the key to the wine cellar.” 


“Who'll know it? Big smile now. 
Cheese.” 
After the photographers had _ ex- 


hausted their repertoire of poses, we de- 
the stairway to the dining 
room. Miss DeMooy continued: “This 
is where Mrs. Blaine served dinner for 
her guests. The food was cooked in the 
kitchen downstairs and brought up on a 
dumb waiter. This is real damask silk 


scended 


on the walls, and isn’t the woodwork 
lovely? In the hall is another elevator, 
but Mrs. Blaine wouldn't let anyone 


ride on it because she said it was dan- 
gerous. It still works, though, and we 
use it for carrying objects up and down- 
stairs, but you have to know just where 
to put the weight. There was no radiant 
heating in 1895, and most of the large 
rooms on the first and second floors have 
marble fireplaces.” 

“The marble in these fireplaces is 
beautiful,” chimed in Fred Barnes. “The 
architect wants to save it. He plans to 
use it in the new building.” 

“Of course, you'll have fireplaces in 
your new building?” Mr. Olofson asked 
hopefully. 

“No, I don’t think 
plans,” Fred said 

“Oh, that’s too bad.” 

One of the other photographers wan- 
dered in from the other room. “Huh, 
this place is just painted wood,” he said 
jerking his thumb at the stained ma- 
hogany “Don’t you have a 
room that’s photogenic?” 

Mr. Olofson escorted the photographer 
upstairs. The bedrooms and _ sitting 
rooms failed to excite him, but in the 
bathroom he found a shower head with 
enormous nozzles, and a circular brass 
curtain rail. “That’s just like the plumb- 
ing in the Palace Hotel in San Fran- 
cisco,” someone commented. “Have you 


any are in the 


paneling 


ever been in the Palace Hotel in San 
Francisco?” The photographer con- 
fessed he hadn’t but nevertheless gave 
the plumbing his approval by photo- 
graphing it. 

Someone asked the photographer 
when the story would be in the paper. 
The photographer turned to the report- 
er, who informed him that it would be 
in Thursday’s paper, and if it weren't 
in Thursday it would be in Saturday. 

Downstairs once more, we found Miss 
DeMooy showing a group of ladies 
around the house. They were from the 
Sanitary District Building across the 
street and had come over to see the 
mansion on their lunch hour. Miss De- 
Mooy pointed to the wrought iron cir- 
cular stairway leading down to the 
snow-flled garden. “Whenever she had 
a birthday party in the garden,” Miss 
DeMooy informed her guests, “Mrs. 
Blaine would stand at the top of this 
stairway. I can still see her clad in a 


champagne velvet dress waving to her 
coming 


guests before down to the 


party.” 
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Well built, with four 
Blaine Mansion wasn’t easy to destroy. 





NEW CLUB HONOR 


ROLL 


Kiwanis clubs built between February 12 and this issue’s presstime. 


NEW CLUB 


eG, MINI. oo ciéccdavawiaweeuans 


Marina, California 


Pearblossom, California................. 


SPONSOR 


....Natchez and Port Gibson, Mississipp! 


Monterey and Seaside, Californi: 
Palmdale, Californi 


I onc ce cc cdhnenncvkcnsdeebteeseebestehaeacunns Baytown, Texas 
Se ee NIN. 5 on kd cederevenecceereepehsonwedan Fullerton, Californi: 
Se SII 5 bc cectddnendescceesnns Morristown and Newport, Tennesse¢ 
Cedar Center, Cleveland, Ohio................... Shaker Square, Cleveland, Ohio 
Mechanicsburg, Pennsylvania....... Harrisburg; Upper Allen-Cumberland Valley 
Cumberland County; and West Shore, 

Cumberland County, Pennsylvania 

CO, DOD: benassi ecdenscvcctiosdsceettendesebtcsvsivannsanseas Athens, Texas 


South Shore, Staten Island, New York... 


I 
Thoroughbred, Lexington, Kentucky..... 
Middletown, Rhode Island.............. 


Oe 


...+..-Blue Grass, Lexington, Kentuck) 


Richmond County and 
Staten Island, New York 
Odessa, Texas 


Newport, Rhode Islan« 


Northport-East Northport, Long Island, New York......... Huntington, New York 
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EDITORIAL 





By SYDNEY J. HARRIS 


Syndicated Columnist 


Tes man sitting behind the newspaper is a firm believer 
in traffic safety. He shakes his head dolefully when he reads 
the list of automobile fatalities. He is convinced that fools, 
maniacs, and irresponsible children cause most of these 
daily tragedies. 

But the same man, sitting behind the steering wheel, is 
as likely as not to turn from a civic-minded Dr. Jeky]l into 
a wild-eyed Mr. Hyde. He becomes tense and impatient and 
aggressive; all pedestrians are lunatics, and most fellow 
motorists are fierce rivals. 

The automobile in modern American life has become an 
outlet for repressed feelings. Until the traffic safety experts 
fully recognize this and are willing to act accordingly, we 
will not appreciably reduce the wholesale slaughter on the 
nation’s highways. Better laws, more stringently enforced, 
help a little. Better roads, and more adequate signs, help a 
little. Better community programs for driver education help 
a little. But none of this can help enough—for the base of 
the problem, I am convinced, is not legal or logical, but is 
emotional. Our unconscious attitudes drive us to flirt with 
destruction. 

The automobile is not merely, or even mostly, a means of 
transportation. It is also a badge of prestige and a symbol 
of power. Most men buy cars to give themselves a sense of 
status and superiority—as the advertisers well know. 

Today’s male, who usually works more or less anony- 
mously in a more or less rigid and impersonal organization, 
feels himself the master of his own fate only when he slides 
behind the wheel. He then becomes, in effect, a medieval 
knight jousting in a huge tourney, and not a small insignifi- 
cant cog in the vast machinery of the social system. 

His feelings of hostility and outrage and aggression— 
which he is forced to bottle up in his daily life—seek their 
revenge the moment he steps on the gas. He cannot strangle 
his emplcyer, or slay his competitor, or strike his wife— 
but he can, in fantasy, exercise power over them by trans- 
ferring his feelings to the other motorists on the road. 

If this analysis sounds farfetched, consider the case of the 
woman driver. She is, as all studies indicate, less proficient 
at the wheel than the average man. She is usually hesitant, 
insecure, easily confused, and just as easily bullied. Yet 
women motorists have an over-all driving record about two 
and one-half times better than men, considering miles driven 
each year. 

Why? Why should inferior drivers—in a technical sense 
—have such a superior safety record? The answer, I think, is 





simple and obvious: because women care what happens to 


themselves and their families on the road. Most of all, they 
do not use the automobile as an outlet for their feelings of 
aggression, or to exhibit their prowess and devil-may-care 
attitude to the world. 

Men—and young men especially, who have the highest 
accident rate for millions of miles driven—are not merely 
driving a vehicle for convenience and comfort. They are 
showing their friends how great they are, or their bosses 
how independent they are, or their girls how virile they are. 
Safety education—including driver education in the schools 
—must begin with a psychological understanding of these 
deep motives. There is no point in making pious orations 
about the sanctity of human life, or about civic duty, or even 
about the sense of self-preservation—for the mind is in- 
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WHY MOTORISTS MISBEHAVE 


capable of ruling the emotions until the emotions themselves 
have been laid bare. 

Traffic safety campaigns in the past have not been nearly 
so successful as we hoped they would be; and they have not 
been successful because they have not probed beneath the 
surface of human behavior. “The Life You Save May Be 
Your Own” is a meaningless motto to a young man who does 
not really believe he is ever going to die—and no young 
person can really envision the fact of death. 

And, just as stricter laws have not deterred criminals, 
so stricter traffic enforcement, alone, will not appreciably 
decrease traffic deaths. The criminal does not think or care 
about the punishment in the heat of the crime, and the 
offending motorist does not stop to consider all the worthy 
or warning maxims he has read on the signboards or in the 
newspapers. 

“Motivational research” has lately become an important 
tool in the advertising industry—finding out why people 
buy what they do, what deeply influences their decisions, 
and how these decisions can be altered. The same sort of 
motivational research is desperately needed in the field of 
traffic safety, so that motorists may be “remotivated” to 
behave in less deadly a fashion on the road. 


Since we have a fondness for “practical programs,” let 
me suggest four steps that might be taken in order to promote 
an examination of this sort: 

1. The schools that teach driving should include in the 
course a study of the psychological aspects of driving a car, 
so that the student is not merely taught the skills of driving 
but is also made aware of the needs he is trying to satisfy 
behind the wheel. Moral injunctions to behave must be re- 
placed by psychological insight, so that the youngster who 
drives recklessly will be seen as a neurotic and not as a 
cavalier. 

2. The automobile industry, itself, should be persuaded that 
its best long-term interest lies in emphasizing the purchase 
of a car for convenience and comfort, and not as a badge of 
status or power, where each driver is competing with all 
other drivers in horse-power, getaway, sharp turning, and 
mastery of the road. 

3. The various safety councils and community organizations 
interested in the problem should embark on a promotion 
campaign that strikes the emotions of the motorist, and does 
not merely appeal to the mind or the sense of civic duty. 

4. In a legal sense, rather than stiffening penalties and 
increasing the traffic police force, we should subject repeated 
or gross offenders to physical and mental tests which, I am 
convinced, would weed out thousands of disturbed person- 
alities who do not belong behind the wheel. If the loss or 
suspension of a driver’s license becomes a stigma of deficiency, 
rather than a mere matter of “getting in trouble with the 
police,” the public’s desire for self-esteem would induce 
more caution and responsibility in driving. 

But we must remember that there is no single-pronged 
attack on this complex problem that can be effective by 
itself. I have chosen to emphasize the emotional factor because 
I believe it has been woefully neglected, not because I think 
it is a panacea. Like the prevention of war, the prevention 
of traffic fatalities calls for a combination of our highest 
mental, moral, emotional, and civic abilities. THE END 
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A Canadian businessman once said, “You can't expect a giant to 
walk like a pygmy.” But he also suggested 


. 


that the giant “be more careful where he puts his feet down.” 
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I* THE FIRST ACT of McGill Univer- 
sity’s rollicking musical satire, 
My Fur Lady, Canada’s Governor 
General says to a lady Mountie, 
“Apparently I am going to visit the 
Canadian north again. Would you 
mind dropping over to the US Em- 
bassy to obtain my clearance?” 

Audiences greet these mischievous 
lines with the laughter they of course 
deserve. This outward good humor 
does not, however, quite disguise an 
uneasy and growing conviction on 
the part of many Canadians that 
both politically and economically the 
Dominion has become dependent, to 
an uncomfortable degree upon the 
United States. In this regard, April, 
the traditional month of US-Canada 
Good Will Week, may be a proper 
time to consider whether or not 
Canada, as some Canadians seem to 
feel,-is becoming merely a 49th state. 
Does this vast and voiceless stretch 
of inealculably rich real _ estate 
crowning the top of the continent 
exist solely to be exploited and 
dominated by Big Brother? Is “yes” 
the only word Ottawa is capable of 
ittering when it deals with Wash- 
ngton? 

Canadian resentment (frequently 
nore emotional than intelligent) has 
een stirred and inflamed by the 
iscovery that more than half the 
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investment in petroleum, manufac- 
turing, and mining is American; that 
labor disputes affecting vital seg- 
ments of the economy are settled in 
the US; and that few American 
firms permit their hosts either the 
profits of ownership or the responsi- 
bilities of management. A Canadian 
businessman, discussing these areas 
of friction between the two coun- 
tries, said, “You can’t expect a giant 
Then he 
added. more thoughtfully, “But may- 
be you can ask him to be more care- 
ful where he puts his feet down.” 

Sometimes even sharper epithets 
are heard. “Why don’t we give the 
blasted country to the Americans 
and be done with it?” a Montreal 
broker asked. “Isn’t that what 
they’re after?” 

There are, fortunately, calmer and 
less excitable voices. Sydney Smith, 
Canada’s minister of External Af- 
fairs, said in a speech at the begin- 
ning of the year that his country did 
suffer disadvantages from 
being “next to this great leader.” 
He felt, nevertheless, that the friend- 
ship of the two nations was strong 
enough to survive Ottawa’s angry 
protests to Washington regarding its 
recently imposed import restrictions 
against Canadian oil and its barter 
disposal of wheat. Both moves by 
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the US adversely affected critical 
areas of the Canadian economy. 

“I am not distressed,” Dr. Smith 
said, “and believe that we can solve 
these differences and _ problems.” 
Then, presumably to warn those who 
imagine a rapacious Yankee eagle 
under every bed, the Minister ob- 
served, “If we allow them to fester, 
more serious things could arise. 
Canada could not find a better and 
more generous neighbor. Where in 
the world would you ever get a bet- 
ter one?” 

The majority of Canadians, who 
are concerned over back-fence bick- 
ering and alarmed by attempts to 
foster anti-American hostility where 
none before existed, applauded both 
Smith’s good sense and good feeling. 

But, at the same time, it would be 
putting a blind eye to the view to 
ignore the fact that Canada, today, 
has some very serious complaints 
against the United States. They are 
not imaginary gripes, nor have they 
been artificially drummed up simply 
to provide issues for contention. 
They are, perhaps, inevitable. Hap- 
pily, they are not beyond solution. 

They are the consequences of 
stresses that we must expect to ac- 
company the forging and shaping of 
a great—and historically new—con- 
tinental partnership; a partnership 


whose grand design is still obscure, 
but which must one day affect the 
destiny of people everywhere. 

It has been remarked with not 
quite as much truth as wit that this 
is a shotgun wedding—with Russia 
holding the shotgun to the heads of 
both the bride and groom. “There is 
a considerable body of reactionary 
opinion in Canada which cries out 
against a marriage that appears to 
be taking place without benefit of 
a union, so it is charged, 
founded entirely upon American 
self-interest in matters of defence, 
together with the insatiable appetite 
of US business and industry. 

The construction of the Distant 
Early Warning Line, a chain of 
radar outposts across the breadth of 
the Canadian Arctic, was the first 
American enterprise to rouse the 
Dominion’s fear that perhaps the 
cure was worse than the disease. A 


clergy 


good many people who should have 
known better were shocked by the 
discovery that the northern waste- 
lands are essential to the defence of 
both countries, and that, were such 
a gigantic project to be completed, 
it would require US money, brains, 
and muscle. There is no record of 
disagreement on this between Ot- 
tawa and Washington. 

Canadian fears that their southern 
neighbor was militarily taking over 
were stimulated by editorials that 
were more rhetorical than reasoned. 
In particular, the Conservatives 
went in for a great deal of flag- 
waving—despite the fact that Can- 
ada hasn't yet got a flag of its own 
to wave—and angrily accused the 
Liberal government, then in power, 
of selling out the country for a mess 
of DEW 

Tempers were further exacerbated 
by reports that no one, high-ranking 
officials of the Armed Services, the 
Mounted Police, and government in- 
cluded, could visit DEW Line sites 
without first obtaining security 
clearance from the US Strategic Air 
Command. People who previously 
had been notably indifferent to na- 
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tive welfare began to worry about 
what would befall the Eskimos now 
that the Americans had been let 
loose among the igloos. 

“Looking back,” a Canadian pro- 
fessor of economics laughed, “it was 
all rather funny. Do you know all 
that really had happened? Just this. 
The Canadian man in the street 
realized for the first time in his life 
that if either of us is to survive, we 
must literally live in each other’s 
pockets. But more than that. When 
a burglar is at the door, it’s pretty 
reassuring to have a muscular friend 
with you.” 

Why, then, he was asked, all the 
excitement? “The answer to that 
one’s easy. Isn’t it human nature to 
want your own backyard to yourself 

whether you use it or not?” 

Many Canadians are not satisfied 
with reasoning of that kind. They 
feel that Americans, both in govern- 
ment and in business, tend to take 
Canada for granted, are singularly 
uninformed about Canadian affairs 
and sentiments, and have displayed 
a regrettable condescension in rela- 
tionships between the two countries. 
That Washington, in recent months, 
has frequently been more slipshod 
in dealing with Ottawa than she 
would dream of being with the 
meanest banana republic has es- 
caped neither notice nor resentment. 

Not long ago, the influential St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch commented edi- 
torially: “Americans will have to rid 
themselves of the historic illusion 
that things settle themselves auto- 
matically between Canada and the 
United States. We have heard so 
much about ‘the longest unpatrolled 
border in the world’ that our concept 
of Canada has become a stereotype 
which grows more unrealistic every 
year. ...In order for unfortunate re- 
lations between us to be mended we 
will have to start work at it.” 

The suspicion that Canada might, 
in fact, be nothing but a satellite 
chained by geography, trade, and 
fate to the US orbit probably con- 
tributed to Conservative Prime Min- 
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ister John Diefenbaker’s election 
victory of June 10, 1957. Many 
Canadians saw in the prospect of a 
Tory victory a road back to a 
snugger place in the _ British 
Commonwealth of Nations, and a 
corresponding freedom from US 
domination. The government’s di- 
version of 15 per cent of Canada’s 
trade from the United States to the 
United Kingdom clearly indicates 
the direction and intent of current 
policy in Ottawa. 

There have been other difficulties. 
It is a stunning fact that better than 
80 per cent of all foreign capital 
invested in Canada is American. 
Because US needs are increasing at 
a whirlwind rate both domestically 
and in consequence of huge interna- 
tional commitments, this investment 
is especially heavy in Canada’s vital 
resources—iron ore, nonferrous 
metals, natural gas, petroleum, hy- 
dro-electric power, and timber. 

American control of primary in- 
dustry tends to increase each year, 
so that Canada’s stake in ventures 
within her own borders must decline 
in like ratio. Executives of these 
companies are American, policy is 
made in the US, profits return to 
shareholders south of the border. 
Indeed, there are companies operat- 
ing in Canada that refuse to sell 
stock to resident Canadians. 

“We are sort of glorified milch 
cows,” a Calgary oilman bitterly 
claimed. “But we see very little of 
the cream.” 

This whole matter of “satellitism” 
is sharply pointed up by the fact 
that, as in the case of a transconti- 
nental railroad strike, an entire na- 
tion can be throttled by labor policies 
drawn up and dictated by American- 
dominated unions. Similarly, be- 
cause of tremendous US investment 
and insurance holdings in Canada, 
economic decisions can be made in 
America that could turn the Dom- 
inion virtually upside down over- 
night. 

Many Americans. who know Can- 
ada well and have lived there a 
number of years are concerned that 
the problem is not better understood 
by their own countrymen. They 
point out that Canada is still far and 
away the best customer the US has. 
(Canadians, in the fiscal year 1956, 
bought $1.6 billion worth more of 
goods from the United States than 
they sold in that market.) Seasoned 
American hands repeatedly draw at- 
tention to Canada’s contribution in 
the less tangible areas of common 
political ideals and the Dominion’s 

(see CANADA page 42) 
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Rule Number One 
says: “Be Polite.” 
However, there are 
times when I'd much 
rather look at your 
seat covers than 
listen to 


your small talk. 












DON’T KNOW what made me look 

twice at the front seat of that 
late-model car carrying four youths 
across the Peace Bridge not long 
ago. I see thousands of them rolling 
back and forth from Buffalo, New 
York to Fort Erie, Ontario every 
week. Anyway, I saw it—the unmis- 
takable dullness of a gun butt show- 
ing between the two sections of the 
seat. 

Almost at once, I remembered a 
police bulletin about an armed rob- 
bery in Buffalo. I stepped back into 





Published in May 1955, Canadian Busi- 
ness magazine. 


*The Canadian Department of Internal 
Revenue prevents publication of the 
officer’s name. 
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As told to 
NORMAN PANZICA 


my stall, called the police, and then 
asked the driver to come into the 
booth. 

“You plan to come back this way 
soon?” I stalled as I checked the 
ownership card. 

“Well, that’s hard to say,” the 
youth answered. “We-had a pretty 
good trip this time, so we very likely 
will.” 

A little more passing of the time 
of day, and three Buffalo detectives 
came up and identified the license 
number of the car. The boys were 
arrested with no trouble. 

Calm and cool, that was me—cool 
with a cold sweat. A Customs in- 
spector is a sitting duck to a man in 
a car, especially since he’s unarmed. 
I was particularly thankful at that 
moment that I had developed an 
















Largest single port of entry into Canada. Peace 
Bridge links Buffalo and Fort Erie, Ontario. 


By A CANADIAN CUSTOMS INSPECTOR* 


ability to spot little things that touch 
off a built-in danger signal. 

In case you haven’t already no- 
ticed, when a Customs officer asks 
you such questions as “Where were 
you born?” he’s got more than your 
answer in mind. While you’re chew- 
ing the fat or going into a long ex- 
planation of what you’ve done on 
your trip, he is looking at your 
clothes, your car seat covers, and 
your hub caps. 

First and foremost, though, I’ve 
got to be polite—that’s Rule Num- 
ber One with us. And in most cases, 
the people are pretty nice, so it isn’t 
any effort. But while I’m chatting 
with you, I’m looking you over quite 
carefully. My eyes go over you, your 
luggage, and your car so automati- 
cally that I’m often not consciously 
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aware of what I see. Like an ex- 
haust fan, there’s nothing notice- 
able until something hits that 
shouldn't 

Such as? Nothing dramatic, like 
blood on the dash, but little things 
that fairly shout to the experienced 
eye: a broken dirt line around a 
hub cap, or a woman’s too-immac- 
ulate dress that doesn’t fit in with a 
given story 

I believe in intuition. I often ask 
someone out of his car on a hunch 
a hunch that usually pays off. That's 
not to say I trust to luck. The in- 
tuition I believe in is a kind of sixth 
sense developed through years of 
checking my share of the more than 
50 million visitors traveling between 
Canada and the US each year 

Frequently, some small point I 
don't consciously notice gives me a 
feeling that something just doesn't 
fit into place, and makes me send a 
car over to the compound for com- 
plete examination 

I remember a fairly old station 
wagon with a polite young man be- 
hind the wheel. He seemed very 
easy to get along with and gave me 
perfect, smiling cooveration. Some- 
thing about the panelling made me 
change my mind about clearing him 
Even before I was sure why, I 
brought him over for a secondary 
examination, and another officer and 
I took the yellow strips off. We 
found .2400 pairs of rolled-up nylon 
stockings, still in their cellophane 
envelopes 

“How on earth the smuggler 
wanted to know 

It wasn’t hard at all. I realized 
later that what caught my atten- 
tion was that the screw-holes were 


clean and shiny. The only way to 
get dirt out of screw-holes is with 
a screwdriver. 

Nylons are about the easiest thing 
to smuggle, as far as volume goes 
(barring the jewels we once found 
in a hollow umbrella handle). Two 
dozen pair of stockings wouldn't be 
as thick as the average magazine. 

Another time, we were led to a 
supply of furs because the back seat 
of a car wasn’t as lumpy as it should 
have been. We found the springs 
taken out and replaced with the 
capes. 

Cigarettes, smuggled from the US 
to Canada by the millions, are 
among the biggest headaches here 
and at nearby Niagara Falls. Because 
of the difference in price (average 
23 cents in New York State, 33 cents 
in Ontario), amateur smugglers buy 
cartons retail at about $1.95 and 
sell them in Ontario for about $2.50. 
Thus, the customers of such small- 
timers save 80 cents or more, the 
peddler makes money, and the Ca- 
nadian taxpayer loses. 

Amateur attempts at smuggling 
can be so crude as to be funny. One 
hopeful character stashed nearly 30 
cartons of cigarettes under the hood 
of his car. Walking away from my 
stall to the driver’s open window, I 
could see the bright color through 
the vents. Naturally, the cigarettes 
were getting hot and _ probably 
soon would have become dry as sand. 
Another man stored a suit of clothes 
under his hood, and I spotted that 
the same way. 

A gimmick big-timers used to pull 
with diamonds (occasionally they 
still try) was used by the driver of 
a one-year-old Buick. He was a 
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or years ago on a 
midwinter’s day in Michigan, 
Kiwanians gathered near the Am- 
bassador Bridge in Detroit and 
erected a tablet. A bronze plaque, 
imbedded in the monument, 
proclaimed the reason for the cere- 
mony: to “quicken the remembrance 
of the more than a century-old 
friendship” between the US 

and Canada. Today, 30 “peace 
markers” span the unfortified 3000- 
mile border—longest such strip 

in the world. 


This unique freedom has existed since 1817, when the Rush-Bagot agreement 
approved the removal of armed naval vessels from the Great Lakes. 
Although the document can be terminated by a six-months notice from 
either signer, it is generally agreed that history, geography, economics, and 
military security have sealed the issue. Nothing is likely to break the bond 
between the two countries, as long as good relations are cultivated by 

deeds. The Kiwanis peace markers, allegoric in design, are plain in their 
purpose. They stand as “a lesson of peace to all nations.” 
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“ . . oldest one on top, of course.” 


Canadian on his way home, and he 
said he had nothing to declare. But 
we found an illicit store of cigarettes 
in his hub caps. The clean line on a 
wheel caked with mud: always gives 
it away, but the optimists still try it. 

Then there was the woman on a 
train wearing three dresses at once 
—oldest one on top, of course. I 
wasn't suspicious until she was fool- 
ish enough to tell me she'd been 
walking around Buffalo most of the 
day, although her shoes were spot- 
less and obviously new. 

One careless individual 
cost me my life. It was a quiet win- 
try day when a car bound for De- 
troit came up from Buffalo. The 
owner said, after I finished routine 
questioning, that he wanted to de- 
clare his rifle. I asked him to come 
into the main inspection room to re- 
cord the details. We were standing 
on opposite sides of the counter, just 
inside the door, and he handed me 
the gun—the butt of it near my left 
hand. Just as I raised my hand to 
take it, it slipped from his grasp and 
went off. The “rifle” was a shotgun; 
its charge tore a panel out of the 
door. That was one time I used some 
bad language, I'll tell you. Maybe 
nobody ever told him not to carry 
loaded guns in cars. 

It’s a well-known fact that small 
men like to think they're big shots 
and make obstructions, while the 
real VIP’s are often cooperative. 
This shows up in my job, too— 
mostly when I’m assigned to trains. 
One of the best along these lines was 
Prime Minister R. B. Bennett. I 
was new on the job and very nerv- 
ous. I was glad an older officer was 
with me as I boarded the PM’s car. 

Members of Bennett's entourage 
told us he was dining and couldn’t be 
disturbed. 

“Are those gentlemen from the 
Customs?” the chief executive asked 


almost 
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from his dinner. On being told yes, 
he smiled, promptly left his meal, 
and gave us all the help we needed. 

One currently popular orchestra 
leader (whom my oath of discretion 
won't let me name) refused to talk 
to us—too busy and then too tired. 
Coaxing by his business manager 
had no effect; neither did our urg- 
ings. So we cut the car off the train, 
and it sat there until he felt more 
communicative. 

Rudy Vallee was, I think, about 
the friendliest person I’ve had from 
the world of show business. He was 
shaving in the bathroom of his car 
when I came on, so I said we could 
wait a few minutes. 

“No such thing,” he smiled. “Be 
right with you.” Vallee dried his 
face and went over to his manager, 
who was sleeping. “Come on, get 
up.” he called. “The Customs men 
are here.” Grumbling, the other ar- 
gued weakly, and then got up at his 
half-shaven client’s insistence. 

Like any other job, this one has 
its lighter moments. I didn’t dare 
laugh at the time, but I still get a 
chuckle out of this one: It was about 
7:30 on a warm evening of late sum- 
mer or early fall. A man who ap- 
peared to be in his twenties drew up 
in a big, new car. I asked him where 
he was going and he said, “Home to 
Michigan.” 

I naturally became _ suspicious 
when I saw “Just Married” signs on 
the car, for the man was alone. 
“Where’s your wife?” I asked as I 
checked his registration. 

“We just got married yesterday,” 
he said, swallowing hard. “This eve- 
ning we went to a night club and she 
met an old friend. She ran away 
with him.” 

We inadvertently caused another 
kind of woman trouble one time 
when the boss, Collector of Customs 
J. R. Edwards, was with me at the 
bridge. A man and a woman came 
along in a car, and the man told us 
he was out with his wife for the eve- 
ning. Both he and the woman locked 
about the same age, a little under 
40. I issued a permit for the car and 
thought no more about it. 

It was later found that he didn’t 
surrender the permit, so we sent 
him a routine form to fill out, 
swearing the car had been returned 
to the American side of the border. 
Apparently, his wife opened his mail, 
for a couple of days later she called 
us and said there must have been 
some mistake: her husband had 
been alone in the car that evening, 
and hadn’t crossed the border. We 
assured her the document was cor- 
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“*Where’s your wife?’ I asked as I checked his registration.” 


rect. Ultimately, she got a divorce. 

Many Americans I meet know 
more about my native Canada than 
I do, but we still get those who come 
over at lunch time and tell me 
they're going to have dinner in 
Montreal. One of this type was a kid 
on vacation, who couldn't have been 
more than 19 years old. He was go- 
ing to Algonquin Park, he said, and 
I found the usual stuff in his lug- 
gage—until I came across a_ .45 
automatic. 

“What do you figure on doing with 
this?” I asked. 

“T need it.” 

“I'm sorry, fella.” I said, “you 
can’t take this over with you.” 

“Well, I've gotta have something,” 
he said earnestly, “to protect myself 
against those bears and other wild 
animals up there.” No amount of 
explanation would change his mind. 
and I told him we'd hold the gun for 
him and give him a receipt. No use. 
He went home because he couldn't 
take his gun with him. Too bad his 
vacation was spoiled, but nobody is 
permitted to take a revolver or a 
pistol over the border. 

The public, both here and in the 
States, often help us—sometimes 
without realizing it. I remember a 
telephone call from an irate Buffa- 
lonian. 

“I want you to stop some ——-—— 
Canadian when he tries to go 
home,” the American’ exploded. 
“That lousy so-and-so goes whizzin’ 
past my house and litters up my 
lawn with old paper and cartons and 
stuff. I guess he’s headed for 
the Bridge.” 

“How long ago?” He said the car 
had just passed and went on to de- 
scribe it. 

“Are you going to do anything 
about it?” he demanded. 

“We certainly are,” I said, and 


thanked him. 


It’s axiomatic to the Customs offi- 
cer that when a car’s occupants 
throw wrapping paper and cartons 
out the window, chances are they've 
bought something they shouldn't 
have. The enraged American who 
phoned had taken the license num- 
ber of the car, and told me the peo- 
ple in it were laughing as they 
passed. 

When the car reached the Bridge 
later on—later than it should have, 
had it come direct—we pulled it 
over for secondary examination. The 
couple and three teen-agers in the 
car were each wearing at least one 
item of brand-new clothing. I tried 
to send them away with as little bad 
feeling as possible. I may be fair 
game for abuse, and they may have 
been lawbreakers, but I’m still a 
public servant. 

There’s a rumor circulating on 
both sides of the border, and it 
comes back every so often, to the 
effect that Customs men refuse, as a 
matter of policy, to commit them- 
selves over the phone as to what 
may be brought in duty-free. Noth- 
ing could be further from the truth. 
We're happy to give as much infor- 
mation as we're asked for. The 
sooner more people find this out, the 
better it'll be for everybody. After 
all, we’re not monsters and, we don’t 
like to assess fines. 

Unfortunately, there is, on both 
sides of the border, that rare but 
troublesome merchant who'll tell the 
visitor he can take something back 
duty-free when it isn’t true. The best 
advice, always, is to call your local 
Customs office before you buy. It’s 
true, we'll hold “forbidden goods” 
30 days and you can reclaim them, 
but some things won’t keep that 
long. 

Call before you buy. I'd much 
rather keep you out of trouble than 
make it for you. THE END 
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An anxious youth, awaiting his turn to perform, peeks inside. 


“Wuy ASK me to do Kiwanis a favor? What has Kiwanis ever done fo1 
music in Toronto?” 

Such a rebuke would have smarted, no matter who the speaker, but 
coming from Sir Ernest MacMillon, then conductor of the Toronto 
Symphony Orchestra, it was a massive blow to members of the Toronto 
club. The words, spoken in 1943, had their desired effect, however. 
Within a year, the club had planned and produced its first Kiwanis 
Music Festival. Now, 15 years later, the festival is sponsored by 13 
Kiwanis clubs in the Greater Toronto area”. 

Dedicated to the development and encouragement of talent rather 
than the mere presentation of it, the festival uses the services of six 
musicians (four of them British) as adjudicators. The adjudicator—a 
man with a problem—not only selects the winners, but also tells the 
losers why they lost. This year more than 18,000 young musicians took 
part in the Kiwanis Music Festival, and not all of them won. 


TORONTO TUNES UP 





The Kiwanians did all the planning, the audiences came to sit and listen, but the 
entire show centered around the teachers, their pupils, and the men passing judgment. 


Je, North Toronto, North York, Riverdale, Scarborough, Toronto, and West Toronto. 
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While most of the evening sessions were well attended, performers usually outnumbered 
spectators during the day. The adjudicators would sit in the rear of the hall making 
copious notes and comments in large, spiral notebooks while the music was being played. 








“You can't tell the players without a program,” 
but an announcer was provided anyway. The smart 
festival-goer carried, as well as a $1 program, 
a $1.25 ticket, admitting him to all performances. 


Varying grades of talent were heard—from little 
1e tykes, who tinkled a few notes on the piano, 
t. to accomplished musicians. Two _ well-known 
festival alumni are the celebrated concert pianist 
Glen Gould and Canadian TV star Joyce Sullivan. 
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Cutest of the cute were the school choirs, 
not always in the right key, but as one 
adjudicator said: “Having jolly good fun.” 











Said one Kiwanian: “The bands are harder 
to handle than the choirs. Somebody is always 


losing his instrument, even when it’s a tuba.” 








Garbed in a classic costume, this 
girl probably should have been play- 
ing Bach, but chose Sousa instead, 


Band Director Cringen of Earl Haig High School 
tries to dispel the fears of his band as they 
wait to go on stage. His advice: “Nobody's life 


depends on what happens today except mine.” 


















ALL or the evening performances of the Kiwanis Music 
Festival were in spacious Eaton Auditorium atop one of 
Toronto’s downtown department stores. Five other halls 
throughout the city were rented at a total cost of $5000 
for the afternoon sessions, and a sixth auditorium at 
Central Technical High School was used for the band 
competitions on Saturday, February 22. 

On that morning, the instrument carrying musicians 
poured into the school dressed in multicolored uniforms 
bedecked with spangles and epaulets. Band directors 
gathered their charges in the cafeteria, in hallways, and 
in classrooms for a last minute rehearsal. One conductor 
was in the midst of a downbeat when a boy wearing the 
colors of another orchestra poked his head in the door: 
“Can we borrow a tip stick?” he asked. The conductor 
genially nodded his assent. 

A few minutes later, the boy returned. “Can we bor- 
row a drum?” he asked. Again the conductor consented. 

When for the third time the boy appeared, the conduc- 
tor stopped him before he could open his mouth and 
remarked: “I suppose now you want a drummer.” 
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It is a calm person who can sit 
stoically and hear her singing 
criticized. This girl tried hard. 





For some, criticism was harsh. Admitting that they had the best 
tone among the cornet duets, the adjudicator awarded this pair 
only a second place saying: “You’re borrowing too much of your 
phrasing from a dance band. Let’s keep this music legitimate.” 


Anxiety about performing, despair at losing, and 


joy in winning are all part of the Kiwanis Music Festival. 


For others, victory was sweet. 
The first three place winners in 
each class received certificates 
of award. In addition, $6750 was 
given in scholarships and prizes. 
The annual budget of the Kiwanis 
Music Festival is $30,000, raised 
from ticket sales and donations. 
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Two weeks of work and 00 weeks 


of planning make up the festival year. 


THE MAN running the show at the Kiwanis Music Fes- 
tival is Bill Rothwell, a resident of two continents. Bill, 
who has been festival director since its beginning, spends 
ix months of the year in Toronto at work on it, then 
hops a boat to Great Britain where he relaxes and at- 
tends English music festivals 

The Kiwanis Music Festival lasts only two weeks, but 
takes 50 weeks of planning by the festival committee, 
consisting of 98 Kiwanians from the 13 sponsoring clubs. 
The halls for the following year's festival are rented a 
full year in advance, and each September a syllabus 
listing competitions to be offered is mailed to schools, 
teachers, and musicians throughout the area. 

‘We send out our syllabus, then hope that the entries 
will materialize,” says Bill Rothwell. “They usually do.” 


— 





Before coming to Toronto, Bill Rothwell organized several 
festivals. He would like to see others started in America. 





The Kiwanians in charge of 
planning the 1959 festival 
began work on it before this 
year’s event was over, but 
the fellow who trundled 
home with his tuba under 
his arm wasn’t through ei- 
ther. He has 50 weeks of 
practice and music lessons 
to look forward to before 
the next Kiwanis Music 
Festival again takes place. 
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GONG 
and GAVEL 


By OREN ARNOLD 


OST CLUBS HAVE a Ladies’ Night 

in spring. Nothing wrong with 
that—I like ladies, especially at 
night in spring. Any Kiwanian who 
doesn’t is ready for retirement, 
perhaps into senility. Kiwaniannes 
glow at night, especially under the 
moon beside a lagoon. They adore 
string quartets wafting Sonoran 
love songs across the country club 
terrace while light laughter and 
small talk flow. They especially 
adore corsages—a fact that seems 
to elude most husbands and pro- 
gram chairmen. They love fashion 
displays and floor shows, and for 
food they (unaccountably) like 
messy little globs of stuff in patty 
shells, whatever they are. The 
color of the candles is more impor- 
tant to them than the cut of the 
steaks. They know little abcut 
“funny stories,’ and care less. 
They take a dim view of committee 
reports, stuffy rituals, and orators 
who drone about the international 
situation—which is another reason 
for loving them. 

Some clubs don’t have Ladies’ 
Night because their presidents lack 
the energy and imagination to stage 
them. The wives of such presidents 
are to be pitied. Let’s weed them 
out. The presidents, not the wives. 

* 7 * 
No sir, death and taxes are not 


equally bad. Death doesn’t get worse 
every time Congress meets. 
. * 
“Our next generation may be 
socialized,” that lecturer told us at 
Tuesday’s meeting, “but chances are 


that it itself will be a product of 
private enterprise.” 
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Somebody brought the Internal 
Revenue Collector to our Kiwanis 
meeting as a guest, and he was over- 
whelmed. Seems a couple of the fel- 
lows carelessly shook hands and 
greeted him kindly. 


* * * 


They say experience is the best 
teacher. Well, it should be, con- 
sidering the high pay it charges. 


* * * 


“My competitors are more valu- 
able than my friends,” said Tom 
Pedrick, a merchant. “Friends are 
too polite to mention my weak- 
nesses, but my competitors adver- 
tise them right where I can see 
them.” 


* * * 


Nope, a dollar doesn’t go as far as 
it once did. But what it now lacks in 
distance, it sure makes up in speed. 








“Singing warms the blood.” a doc- 
tor told us at a Kiwanis meeting. I'll 
confirm that. Some of the singing 
heard on radio and records nowadays 


is enough to make the blood boil. 
* . . 


The housewife admitted to the 
front-door salesman that she had 
four little boys. “Then you'll want 
to buy our new Space Scap,” said 
he, enthusiastically. “It is guaran- 
teed to remove star dust, rocket 
grime, comet grease, and super- 


sonic smudge.” 
i * * 


Most men judge girls and race 
horses the same way—according to 
form. 


The good lady telephoned a com- 
plaint when groceryman A. J. Bay- 
less sent her only ten apples for the 
dozen she had ordered and paid 
for. “You see, madam,” said A. J., 
“it’s just a part of our excellent 
service. We removed two apples 
from the bag because they were 
rotten.” 


* * 7 


“Many a young man who leaves 
home to set the world on fire,” says 
Joe Herman, boys’ vice-principal in 
a high school, “often comes creeping 
back for more matches.” 


- * am 


The smartest Kiwanian is not the 
one who quickly sees through a 
thing. It’s he who is quick to see a 
thing through. 


+ * * 


It’s easy to tell if your daughters 
washed the supper dishes. Provide 
perfumed soap for the kitchen. The 
taste of it will turn up in your 
breakfast coffee. 


* . + 


We could make absolutely certain 
that crime doesn’t pay; we could 
let the government take it over and 
try to run it. 


o * * 


Seems like every time the scien- 
tists discover a miracle drug to 
make some vile disease extinct, 
some other scientist discovers a 
new disease. 


* * * 


Years of experience teach me that 
there’s seldom anything wrong with 
my Kiwanianne that an aspirin or a 
kiss won't cure. 


7 * * 


“There’s some advantage to old 
age,” says Charlie Stambaugh. 
“You don’t have to pretend you are 
dignified in order to impress the 


old folks.” 
a — a 


Can’t help loving the little girl 
who was quoting her (and my) 
favorite psalm and said “The Lord 
is my shepherd, that’s all I want.” 
Me too, sweetie. 


* * * 


Sometimes I think that not only is 
our world at the crossroads, but 
that every route leading therefrom 
has this sign: 

“PROCEED AT YOUR OWN RISK” 
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LIFE 
SYMBOLS 
FOR 
YOUTH 


Silhouette photograph/design by Ed Bedno 


While it is the child, 
especially, who looks to 
symbols for guidance in a 
mystifying, complex 

world, it is the adult 

who must make 


the symbols meaningful. 
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By ROBERT M. LAMBORN 


r was Fesruary 1. I was half-way 
through shaving, when a minor 
whirlwind roared into the bathroom, 
and my 1l-year-old son announced 
jubilantly: “We've got a satellite of 
our own!” He was thrilled and I 
was relieved—as I suspect many 
were in the Western World. 

During the months of the Sputnik- 
Muttnik Panic, the little moons had 
orbited into the international scene 
as symbols of tremendous signific- 
ance. They spoke for the strength of 
things Russian and the weakness of 
things Western. They made Amer- 
icans seriously doubt their scientific 
know-how, their educational sys- 
tems, their military potential—even 
their intellectual and moral and in- 
dustrial virility. To many through- 
out the world a significant scientific 
accomplishment became overnight a 
symbol of the comparative over-all 
strength, potential and actual, of the 
East and the: West. The effective 
force of such symbolism was dra- 
matically evident in the immediate 
reappraisal of our strength by friend 
and foe and uncommitted neutral. 

What is perhaps not so obvious is 
the fact that the symbolism of the 
satellites is different only in magni- 
tude from the day-to-day symbolism 
that exerts a vital influence on our 
public and private lives. To make 
our world manageable, we generalize 
—at some cost in accuracy—and we 
develop symbols to express our gen- 
eralizations. Our symbols become 
in many ways keystones in our per- 
sonalities—and our understanding of 
the role of symbols, a constructive 
tool in our efforts to prepare our 
children for their futures. 

“Personality differences,” says 
psychologist Gardner Murphy, “are 
in large measure individual differ- 
ences in response to symbols. A 
word, a gesture, a nod symbolize 
different things to different people. 
Two children in the sandbox live in 
two different worlds; two men be- 
hind roll-top desks respond utterly 
differently to the same appeals for 
charitable contributions. . . . People 
carry around within them their own 
symbols, their own inner cues keep 
them oriented . . . the personal world 
is largely comprised of the idion of 
these personal systems of symbol- 
ism.” 

Some of our symbols are as tangi- 
ble as the satellites. We salute our 
nation’s flag, pledge allegiance to 
it, treat it physically with great 








respect. Yet surely—although the 
pattern of direct respect is so strong 
that sometimes we seem to forget it 
—the flag is pure symbol. It stands 
for the fundamental ideological 
framework of our country, for the 
country itself. In our churches, we 
look to symbols and take part in 
symbolic acts that stand for and 
represent forces and concepts that 
have great significance, but that some 
of us would be hard-pressed to de- 
fine clearly. A family crest or a 
coat of arms speaks to the family of 
family tradition, of honor, of loyalty, 
of aspirations. 

Some of our symbols are sensory. 
We discuss a familiar turn in the 
road or Old Faithful erupting and we 
see it in “our mind’s eye.” On a 
sweltering summer day in the city, 
we think of swimming in Lake 
Champlain, and we can almost feel 
the coolness of the water. Or we 
smell the fresh-cut hay we drowsed 
in as boys long summers since on 
grandfather’s farm. 

But most of our symbolism is 
verbal, words and phrases acquired 
early in life and constantly enriched 
by use in new and somewhat differ- 
ent situations. Say “mother” to a 
young child and it calls up a simple 
understanding of his own mother. 
Say “mother” to a hundred men and 
to each comes his own picture, his 
own stock of memories, his own 
wave of sentiments, his own vision of 
what a mother might be—a vision 
compounded of all of his experience 
with mothers, his own and others, 
real and fictional, noble and de- 
based. 

As with “mother,” so with “par- 
ents” and “honor” and “fun” and 
“success.” Children search almost 
constantly for meanings, purposes, 
standards, goals. They can act only 
if they make decisions, and they can 
make decisions only if they have 
some grounds upon which to make 
them. They must, therefore, find 
patterns, develop concepts, adopt 
symbols. Starting from scratch, they 
must build their concepts from the 
stuff of their lives. It makes a great 
difference whether this symbolism is 
developed systematically or hap- 
hazardly, by plan or by happen- 
stance. Thoughtful adults can do 
much to see that these concepts are 
healthy and desirable—that the sym- 
bols are sound: 

Through the years people have 
worked in many ways at the task of 
developing concepts. Maxims played 
a significant role in European edu- 
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cation for many years. Generations 
of American children were exposed 
to the moralistic concepts of the Mc- 


Guffey Readers. And now the New 


McGuffey’s — modernized texts in 
which the stories deal with simple 
moral problems—are being offered 


to elementary schools on the theory 
that reading can be taught just as 
effectively if the built 
around situations involving friend- 
ship, honesty, and love, for example, 
can if the stories deal with 
bouncing a ball or falling out of a 
Turn-of-the-century Amer- 
icans liked samplers. They drew 
the family together by announcing 
in needlepoint over the fireplace: 
Home Is Where The Heart Is.” Or 
they gave adversity the back of their 
hand: “Be It Ever So Humble 
There's No Place Like Home.” The 
the parables of the 
their influence 


stories are 


as it 


wing. 


proverbs and 
Bible have 
through the years. 

The second quarter of this century 
had little use for many of the direct 
approaches to the teaching of morals. 
The samplers disappeared. We heard 
about “If” and 
“Invictus.” Moralizing became so- 
cially unacceptable, in bad taste—in 
a sense, ironically, almost immoral, 
since it tended to influence others 
and, after all, a man’s most sacred 
right was to develop his own indi- 
viduality and his own concepts. Still, 
boys and girls searched for answers 
and naturally turned to those who 


exerted 


increasingly less 


had passed that way before. 

A college sophomore found quota- 
tions that helped and wrote them on 
the cover of his notebook: 

“Difficulties are things which show 
what men are.” 


“The true measure of a man’s 
character is what he would do if he 
knew that he would never be found 


out.” 

“It is easier to do a thing than ex- 
plain why you didn’t.” 

“A man is the difference he 
makes.” 

“Act in such a way that you can 
will the maxim of your act to be- 
come a universal law.” 

“As a when he run, a 
dog when he has tracked the game, a 
bee when it has made honey, so a 


horse has 


man when he has done a good job 
does not call out for others to come 
and see, but goes on to another good 
vine to again 
produce the grapes in season.” 


act, as the goes on 
These quotations are symbols of 
They have broad 
practical applications. They express 
concisely, in a memorable way, prin- 
ciples that are basic to the boy’s 


moral concepts 
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philosophy of life. They are not so 
common, perhaps, as the quotations 
on the samplers, or so trite as “A 
Stitch in Time Saves Nine,” but what 
if they were? They serve a purpose. 
An idea has to be good to become 
trite. How many of us have initiated 
a thought and expressed it in a suf- 
ficiently dramatic way to have it 
earn the accolade of “trite”? 

Granting that symbolism is impor- 
tant in personality, what can we do 
about it? We can recognize, first, 
the central role that symbols play in 
personal adjustment. We can under- 
stand, second, that all related ex- 
periences affect the character of a 
symbol—that symbols develop in a 
cumulative and not in a_ unitary 
fashion. Third, we can make special 
efforts to control the experiences 
that contribute to the development 
of the symbols we feel are to be the 
most important, the most influential, 
in the lives of our children. Consider 
briefly the symbols related to four 
conceptual areas: love, parents, 
work, and success. , 

Of the four, perhaps it is love that 
we hear most about, see most of. 
Perhaps it is the most maligned. 
Love leers from movie ads, teases in 
paper-backs, spices historical novels. 
It is anatomical in tabloids, frothy in 
domestic farces, deeply moving in a 
golden wedding. It is a romantic 
idyll in Romeo and Juliet, a thing of 
warmth and sweetness in Stephen 
Foster's “Jeanie,” a life of dedication 
in Sorrell and Son, a whine in “Why 
Can’t They Understand?” It speaks 
with quiet strength in a warm and 
happy home. What will love mean 
to our children? What symbol will 
they adopt? We must do our best 
to see that love means someth:ng 
broader and deeper and richer than 
sex alone. We must place physical 
love in a pattern that makes it an 
integral part of mutual respect, 


ABOUT THE AUTHOR 
Seventeen years after he received 
his primary and secondary education 
at McDonogh School, McDonogh, 
Maryland, writer Robert L. Lamborn 
was appointed headmaster of the in- 
stitution, a position he holds today. 
He did graduate work in education 
at the University of Maryland, Johns 
Hopkins and Harvard. universities 
and took his Ed. D. in Personal Ad- 
justment and Guidance from Johns 
Hopkins in 1951. 

Dr. Lamborn is a member of Phi 
Beta Kappa, Phi Delta Kappa and 
other education organizations. He 
has contributed to such publications 
as The New York Times -Magazine. 


understanding, and support. Love 
must mean the lasting warmth of a 
deep-banked furnace, not the sear- 
ing heat of a powder burn. 

Parents exert the strongest force 
in the lives of children—more thau 
schools, or churches, or communities, 
as important as they are. Day in 
and day out, mothers and fathers, 
intentionally or unintentionally, 
color their children’s developing at- 
titudes. Most parents realize this. 
What they may not realize is that 
one of their most important tasks is 
to build the best possible connota- 
tions into the “parent” symbol. No 
other symbol will be so important to 
their children. By what they do and 
say, parents vitally influence chil- 
dren’s ideas about how parents 
should act, what parents’ respon- 
sibilities are. They make a major 
contribution to their children’s con- 
cepts of authority, love, and family 
relationships. They are, for their 
children, the parent prototype, and 
any changes that are to be made in 
the symbol they establish will be 
accomplished only under real pres- 
sure. If parents wish their children 
to become good parents, to have 
happy and satisfying family lives, 
they should work consistently at the 
task of being, themselves, the best 
possible parents. 

When job applicants ask about 
salary, vacations, and fringe benefits 
before they discuss their qualifica- 
tions for handling the job, it is be- 
cause when they think of work, they 
think of salary, vacations, and fringe 
benefits and not of the job at hand. 
The symbol has become distorted. 
If it seems time to get people think- 
ing again of work in terms of pride 
in workmanship, of pleasure in pro- 
ductive effort, of satisfaction in 
cooperative accomplishment, then we 
must see that people understand, in 
James Cagney’s classic phrase, that 
“Work consists of work.” We must 
see that for more peopie the symbol 
elicits the response we feel it should. 
A man, successfully established in 
his profession, entered the service 
during World War II as a private. 
He was discharged eventually with 
the highest efficiency index an officer 
could have, but still proud of one 
award for merit which does not ap- 
pear on his service record. In re- 
ception center, the sergeant had 
called him before the company and 
announced: “This man is the best 
‘dammed’ latrine orderly I ever saw.” 
How many men today would say 
with Henry Van Dyke, “Work is my 
blessing, not my doom”? 

(see LIFE SYMBOLS page 42) 
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By FRED STEFFEN (| 


IN THE NEXT four pages, Fred Steffen, with 
‘ his inimitable pen, takes a sightseer’s tour 
of the Windy City—which is no more than 
Kiwanians will be able to do for themselves 
when they meet here at their International 


convention, June 29 to July 2. 
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“| Fred shows that with a little searching, 
‘ visitors may discover that Chicago can be a 
| i pleasant place to relax or recreate, a city of 
v beauty as well as brawn, and that this “‘most 


American of cities” offers a variety of diver- 
sions that will keep a tourist busy for as 
long as his feet are willing. 
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If the family car has been 
left at home, fast, depend- 
able transportation by bus, taxi 
or ‘L’ will speed the convention- 


goer to these locations. 


. INTERNATIONAL AMPHITHEATRE 
42nd and Halsted streets. A fifteen 


minute ride by chartered bus or taxi- 
cab from the Loop, the Amphitheatre 
is famous as the location of national 
conventions of both political parties 
and for major trade shows. All Kiwanis 
convention sessions will be held here. 


. BAHAI TEMPLE 
3. NORTHWESTERN 


. WRIGLEY FIELD 
The Cubs vs. the San Francisco Giants, 


UNIVERSITY 


Tuesday afternoon, July |. 
. LINCOLN PARK 


. BROOKFIELD ZOO 
7. COMISKEY PARK 
Home of the Chicago White Sox. 
8. UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


. MUSEUM OF SCIENCE AND 
INDUSTRY 





VISITOR'S 
GUIDE 


TO 
CHICAGO 


For use during the 
43rd Annual Convention 
of Kiwanis International 

June 29-July 2 





the 
points 


photograph 
of interest 


Footprints on 
above mark 





that are within walking distance of 
convention hotels. 


1. 


. Start of the 
. BOAT RIDES FROM MICHIGAN AVENUE 


520 NORTH MICHIGAN 
The General Office of Kiwanis 


tional 


Interna- 


. SITE OF THE PERMANENT HOME OFFICE 


BUILDING 

A cornerstone ceremony will be held at 
this location (Erie and Rush streets) on 
Sunday afternoon, June 29 at 3:30 P.M. 
(Medinah Temple, where the ladies enter- 
tainment will be staged, is located one 
block west and one block south of this site.) 
"MAGNIFICENT MILE" 


BRIDGE 


. PRUDENTIAL BUILDING OBSERVATORY 

. WORLD-FAMOUS STATE STREET 

. SHUBERT THEATRE (''My Fair Lady’) 
. ART INSTITUTE 

. BUCKINGHAM FOUNTAIN 

. ADLER PLANETARIUM 

. SHEDD AQUARIUM 

. CHICAGO NATURAL HISTORY MUSEUM 
. GRANT PARK BAND SHELL 

. BOARD OF TRADE OBSERVATORY 











HEN I GO ANYWHERE, I am af- 
forded the adulation normally 


























W 


reserved for personages of extremely 
high rank, such as the President of 
the United States, the Queen of Eng- 
land, and Elvis Presley 

This is not because of what I am, 
but because of what I drive 

I do not drive an expensive and 
limousine, nor do I have a 


Such cars are 


gaudy 
flashy red sports car 
owner of a 
that is a 


the 


coupe—a cal 


too common. I'm 
1935 Buick 
Car 

As I chug down the street, people 
When 


Station, 


I wheel 
the at- 
“What is 


pass my 


turn to stare at me 


proudly into a gas 
tendant never fails to ask 


it?” Not one 


parked car without making some wry 


person can 
comment to his companion 


Twenty years ago, I could have 
driven that same car along any road 
and nobody would have given it a 
second glance, even though in its day 
it was a magnificent contraption. 
Today, however, when the streets are 
overrun with a never-ending stream 
of two- and three-toned, low-slung, 


four-eyed, sweep-finned, shiny-new 
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automobiles, my car stands out like 
a lemonade stand on the Gobi Desert. 
Dogs go out of their way to bark at 
me, and children congregate around 
my car as though Davy Crockett had 
once driven it 

In an era when automobile colors 
have such melodious titles as metal- 
lic russett, silver-blue, and El Paso 
beige, my car is simply gray. It may 
be drab by today’s standards, but as 
a showpiece of style it is not without 
adornment. It has running boards, 
a visible spare tire, and that flam- 
boyant symbol of carefree youth— 
the rumble seat 


The 


functional, and does not 


design is simple, 
resemble a 


radiator 


waffle iron as does this year’s model 
of the The bumper ends 
curl up in a friendly smile. The 
headlights look like a pleasant owl’s 
eyes, and nestle snugly between the 
radiator and the fenders. The fenders 
bear the scars of two generations of 
parking lot attendants, but fit the 
wheel instead of trying to hide it. 
Also, no chrome strips are attached 
like frosting on a wedding cake. 
While most interesting sounds 


Same Cal 


from the past have disappeared, the 
sound of my automobile horn, 
though not quite the classic “uh- 
ooga” of Henry Ford’s Model T, still 
remains as a link with a bygone age. 
The rustic wheeze of the steam loco- 
motive whistle has been replaced by 
the ugly honk of the diesel train. 
The fire engine’s brass bell ding- 
ding-dinging is no more, and in its 
place is a sharp and whiny siren. 
Even the pleasant, mustily dismal fog 
horns may some day give way to 
current developments in radar. But 
I have my horn. When the person in 
front of me at the stoplight inad- 
vertently fails to peel like a racing 
driver as the light turns green, I 
can prod him with a cheery “beep” 
instead of an angry and punctilious 
“bwaaaah.” 

I tend to look down on most of 
Detroit's new models, but that is 
easy to understand, since the roof of 
my car rises a full foot higher than 
their roofs. Perched in my mobile 
Ivory Tower, I can gaze downward 
into the driver’s seat of other cars 
passing by. This is an especially wel- 
come feature when the driver has 
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In this era of vehicular opulence, 
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Desert. 


By HAL HIGDON 


pretty legs. Several 

Detroit announced the 
development of a brand new wrap- 
around one-piece window. My car 
has a one-piece window and it is 23 
years old. Not only that, but it also 
has a shade for the rear window, 
which my teen-age brother says is 
advantageous on dates. 

At a recent auto show, I watched 
a demonstration of a new and revo- 
lutionary automatic pilot, soon to be 
offered as optional equipment on the 
higher-priced cars. In glowing terms, 
a blonde creature in a red, low-cut 
evening gown explained that with 
this automatic pilot, one could whisk 
(her word) along the highway at a 
constant speed without any fatiguing 
application of the foot to the ac- 
celerator pedal. This sounded like a 
practical device, but my car has a 
hand throttle that accomplishes the 
same end, minus the Pepsodent 
smile. 

Since purchasing my 1935 Buick 
coupe, I have formed several opin- 
ions about drivers of new cars. For 
one thing, they shouldn’t be required 
to obtain drivers’ licenses. The rea- 


years 


ago, 
sensational 
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son is: they don’t drive their car; 
the car drives them. A new car 
owner has but to turn the ignition 
key on, and the 300 mighty horses 
resting beneath the hood spring 
mightily to life. To move the car, he 
pushes a button. Another button 
controls the upward and downward 
movements of his window. An elec- 
tric eye device on the dashboard 
courteously dims the lights when 
another car approaches at night. 
Power steering enables the driver to 
maneuver his car around corners 
with his little finger. A mere flick of 
his big toe brings two tons of chrome 
and metal to a screeching halt. Cars, 
nowadays, do everything but park 
themselves, and I imagine the De- 
troit engineering departments are 
working on that right now. 

That is not my kind of driving. I 
want to feel that I am master of the 
machine, not that the machine is 
master of me. The pleasure I get 
by manipulating the gears with a 
floor lever, double clutching, and 
back shifting is one most new cars 
don’t provide. I enjoy the physical 
work of handling an old car. The 
clashing of gears, the clatter of metal 
upon metal, and the Walter Mittyish 
“pocketta-pocketta” of the engine 
are like a symphony to my ears. I 
may have to manipulate two buttons 
and two pedals.to get my car started, 
but I’ve never yet been forced to 
open the hood and take off the air 
cleaner because the automatic choke 
failed to function. 

While the malfunctioning of such 
luxuries as automatic chokes, power 
units, and air conditioning systems 
do not affect my car, parts with 23 
years of wear occasionally do break 
down. Keeping a relatively new car 
in a state of repair can sometimes be 
a headache, but with an old car, a 
minor mishap can turn into a major 
catastrophe. 

No self-respecting garage owner or 
parts dealer wants anything to do 
with a 1935 car. You can walk into 
almost any automotive store in North 
America and find out instantly the 
serial number and specifications of 
all automobiles, motorcycles, and 
wheel chairs built since 1936, but 
there seems to be a vast conspiracy 
against automobiles manufactured 
prior to that year. 

Shortly after I bought my car, the 
left rear brake jammed. After con- 
sulting with several repairmen in 
the neighborhood garages, I finally 
learned that a felt grease seal was 
missing, a part that in its day prob- 
ably didn’t retail for more than 15 
cents. If I had been looking for the 









prehistoric Missing Link, my task 
would probably have been easier. 

Requests for a grease seal for a 
1935 Buick brought nothing but 
blank stares and muffled comments 
from auto parts dealers. They would 
rifle through huge automobile parts 
lists like a harvester going through 
a wheat field, but nowhere did they 
find what I wanted. From the size of 
these books, one would suspect they 
could tell the part size of the wheel 
sprockets on Ben Hur’s chariot. Ap- 
parently though, records on cars built 
prior to 1936 had been destroyed in 
some horrible, bloodless purge. I was 
able to locate several batches of 
grease seals, but they were all mis- 
cellaneous and unidentifiable. I had 
almost given up hope. Then suddenly 
the brakes healed themselves and I 
haven’t had any trouble with them 
since. 

My affair with the grease seal was 
exasperating; however, it wasn’t the 
only difficulty I’ve experienced with 
my car. The radiator has a tendency 
to overheat. One of the windows 
won't shut. The roof sometimes 
leaks, but only when it rains. Also, 
it is quite disconcerting to retrieve 
the exhaust pipe from the gutter 
after it has fallen off—but I suppose 
that is all in the game. 

To me, driving an automobile is 
sport. I set out upon the open road 
with the same relentless abandon 
that possessed Don Quixote in his 
jousts with windmills. The similarity 
goes further than that. I see my car 
not as an assembly of bolts and steel, 
but rather as a knight of King 
Arthur’s court must have seen his 
favorite horse. 

If my neighbor wishes to spend 
$5000 for a new car, I won’t protest. 
If he decides to trade it for another 
next year because some design 
genius has replaced the emblem on 
the back bumper with a new chrome 
strip, that’s his privilege. As for me, 
I think I'll hang onto my 1935 Buick 
for a while longer. I figure it’s good 
for another 20 years. By that time 
maybe tall cars with round fenders 
will be back in style. THE END 





Illustrated by Howard Mueller 
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B Y DAWN, veteran auctioneer John 
Stroh arrives at his office in the 
American Central Fruit Auction 
Company in St. Louis, wearing an 
impeccable business suit and a con- 
servative striped tie. But before he 
gets down to business, he changes 
into a heavy maroon sports shirt, 
which experience has taught him will 
absorb a_ surprising amount of 
moisture. 

Across the hall from John’s office, 
in a large room resembling a court, 
three- or four-score men seat them- 
selves at school desks. They are 
often dressed in wool sweaters with 
jackets or sports coats. Each of 
them sits in his usual place, leaving 
more seats vacant than filled. 

The ink wells have long since been 
removed from most of the desks, but 
here and there carved initials still 
show that restless young scholars 
once occupied them. But the boys 
and girls couldn’t have fidgeted more 
than the men who now sit hunched 
and preoccupied, and thumb through 


a daily catalog describing the fruit 
about to be auctioned. They are go- 
ing to spend up to $90,000 in some- 
thing under an hour, and they’re 
going to spend this tidy amount in 
competition with one another. 

One floor below, in a great long 
room, sample fruits, drawn from 
refrigerated cars on the siding next 
to the 780-foot long brick building, 
have been on display since before 
dawn. When they first reached the 
auction, the poker-face buyers 
walked the length of this huge fruit 
stand inspecting the navel oranges 
and the lemons from California, the 
Florida seedless oranges, and the 
grapefruit. They scrutinized the Ore- 
gon pears and the “double-O extra- 
fancy” Delicious apples from Wash- 
ington. Each box or basket is 
marked with the name and grade of 
its contents and the name of the 
shipper who is offering it for sale. 
A sales number is also shown, so 
that buyers can check each display 
against the catalog handed to them 


The story behind the classification e Number 71 





Talking is the essential business of St. Louis auctioneer, John Stroh. 
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as they enter the room. In a given 
season, they look at strawberries 
from just outside the St. Louis city 
limits, at cherries or grapes from the 
Ozarks, at oranges from Mexico, and, 
on one occasion, from Israel. As 
leading commission buyers on Com- 
mission Row, or as representatives of 
large chain stores, it is their job to 
judge the value of a certain package 
of fruit on the market at any given 
time. Their practiced eyes can al- 
most probe through the red cheeks 
of an apple to the unwanted worm 
lurking at the core. 

John leaves his office, but half way 
across the hall he is stopped by the 
buyer for a chain store that, at the 
moment, is threatened by a strike of 
meat cutters. Sympathetic union 
truck drivers have promised to ob- 
serve the meat cutters’ picket lines, 
and this means no fruit will move to- 
wards the produce stalls frequented 
by a good number of St. Louis house- 
wives. The chain store will not buy 
if the meat cutters strike. But the 
buyer tells John the strike vote has 
been postponed a few days. 

“Got a go ahead sign to buy?” 
John asks with the easy affability 
that he uses outside the tense room 
into which he is about to step. 

“Buy,” the man replies, in an effort 
to be as cryptic as possible. He is 
aware that John will not pass along 
this tidbit to rival buyers, but he has 
become cautious from _ ingrained 
habit. With an obvious effort, he 
yields a bit more information. 

“I'm in the market for pears, 
apples, oranges, and grapefruit.” 

When John enters the auction 
room, he strides up onto a raised 
platform, where he stands at a pul- 
pit-like box behind a signboard that 
reads, “Catching cold? Drink hot 
lemonade.” 

Without delay, he places his left 
hand to his left ear and begins a 
fantastic chant of intense mumbo 
jumbo. The hand to ear is a nervous 
gesture and doesn’t mean at all that 
he’s listening. Incomprehensible, ex- 
cept to the breathless buyers, his 
words swirl through the room, creat- 
ing a mounting excitement. The 
chant is broken regularly by rhyth- 
mic, violent ejaculations and finally 
rises to a frenzied crescendo. John 
pauses and looks over his anxious 
audience. 

“$1.25?” he asks icily. “You're 
way out of line.” 

On either side of him sits a clerk, 
who writes down the prices quoted 











But what is more important to experienced fruit buyers is his reputation for silence. 
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as they come. The clerks scribble a 
teady flow of changing bids, but, 
except for John’s voice, the room is 
almost silent. Only when bidding 


reaches a frenzy does a man some- 
times forget himself and shout out 
his price. Some silently form the 
amount they are offering with their 
lips, which John instantly reads as 
he chants Others secretly flash 
fingers. like a catcher signalling a 
pitcher, and John knows just what 
they are bidding. Some furtively 
dip their catalogs up and down. A 
horizontally means 


hand moved 


“even money.” Every buyer at- 
tempts to communicate only with 
John and tries to keep his rivals 
from intercepting his signal. Even 


two brothers, who sit side by side, 
reveal as little as possible to one an- 
othe: 

Pencils scrawl on the catalogs and 
lips purse as the auction moves to- 
ward the first climax. There are 
despairing cries from all over the 
room 

“Forty! Fifty! Forty on the three!” 

John breaks into a still more ex- 
cited chant, with urgency in every 
syllable. He raps his gavel with the 
fine sense of a drummer, bringing 








each sharp crack in time with the 
chant. 

“The strike’s been postponed until 
Friday!” John shouts dramatically 
at the men. “Who's got another 
dime in him, eh?” 

Then he slams his fist heavily on 
the pulpit before him, and the first 
carload of navel oranges has changed 
hands. Truck drivers, who have 
been chomping on cigars and waiting 
for this moment, dash to the win- 
ning buyers who hand them order 


slips. They bolt from the room to 
the warehouse below, where the 
fruit is immediately loaded. The 


trucks carry the fruit to Commission 
Row, from where it is distributed to 
neighborhood markets. In this way, 
fruit that has been brought by rail 
into St. Louis during the night can 
be in a housewife’s market basket by 
afternoon. 

Even before the drivers have left 
the room, John is offering the next 
The chant is just as intense, 
just as compelling as before. John 
starts with the price the broker 
wants, then drops down to report the 
low prices he first picks up from the 
floor. These prices keep climbing as 
the bidding warms until sometimes 


carload. 


Hunched in rows behind schoolboys’ desks, the fruit buyers are solitary 
They work in silent communion with the auctioneer, their minds 
alert in the postdawn frenzy. Sometimes they vent their feelings by chomping 
a cigar; rarely does a buyer forget himself enough to blurt out his price. 


creatures 
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they go higher than the broker’s first 
asking price. 

This time the inspired babble fails 
to have the proper Pied Piper effect 
on the bidders. When the sale is 
made at a lower price than he ex- 
pected, John crumples a piece of 
paper in derision. Here and there 
a buyer becomes convinced that 
the day’s price range just isn’t for 
him. He stares out the windows 
at the Mississippi River, which flows 
close by, and inspects with elaborate 
boredom the tawdry factories and 
railroad yards on the Illinois bank. 
If he is trying to impress the auc- 
tioneer with his lack of interest, 
John doesn’t appear to notice. 

Other men get more antsy by the 
mement. They scrunch forward on 
their ruffle their catalogs. 
Some start getting red around the 
neck. The flush spreads to their 
face, and John knows that the man 
is about to make his big bid for the 
day. He nods, and John is assured 
that the carload for sale will bring a 
splendid price. 

Rapping with his gavel, chanting 
his song, John is now pushing the 
last carload of apples. He strikes 
his hand on the pulpit, and the auc- 
tion is over. 

“That’s all!” he shouts. 

There’s a sad sound to it, and some 
bidders show signs of disappoint- 
ment—a feeling that will be more 
manifest in the owner of produce 
markets that depend on them for 
fresh fruit. As John steps down 
from the pulpit, his forehead beaded 
with perspiration, a busy diesel loco- 
motive can be heard on the siding 
below. Already the empty fruit cars 
are being pulled away to free the 
tracks. 

Once he has pushed through the 
crowd of buyers who dog his heels, 
John goes back to his office, where 
he has a shower room. The tense 
bidding has produced both physical 
and mental! fatigue, but, with the 
fingers of the shower stabbing at 
him, he gradually relaxes. Dressed 
once more in his business suit, John 
gets on the phone to New York and 
Florida, where he reports the prices 
set in the St. Louis market over 
which he has just presided. Within 
hours they will be in print and on 
the Teletype throughout the country. 
Shippers from Washington State to 
Florida will read them, and some will 
urgently wire or phone to stop ship- 
ments of fruits en route to other 
cities and redirect them into St. 
Louis. Fruit reaches St. Louis the 
sixth day out of California, and last 

(see FRUIT FOR SALE page 45) 


seats, 
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“Just as we are able to transiate 


our high principles and fine ideals into 


—Roe Fulkerson 


Child and Youth Work 


OREGON MUSCLE BUILDERS 
THERE ARE 200 boys in the area of the Kiwanis Club of 
Peninsula-Portland, Oregon who probably will never 
read the tales of Charles Atlas, Bernarr Macfadden, or 
any of the other physical culture enthusiasts. From 
3 to 9, five days a week, at the Peninsula Boys Club, 
they can get all the muscle building they need. If they 
choose, they can spar a few rounds in a $600 boxing ring, 
wrestle on a $1100 mat and canvas, lift weights, whack 
a punching bag, get a rub down. There is $1900 worth 
of additional equipment in the clubhouse to keep them 
in shape. A _ full-time boxing coach, a_ part-time 
wrestling coach, a supervisor, and a couple of Kiwanians 
instruct members in some finer points of the fistic arts. 
The Peninsula-Portland Club has spent about 900 
man-hours painting, building, and installing apparatus 
in the gym. Money for the boys’ club was collected 
with a boxing smoker, Christmas tree sales, a giant “all 
you can eat” smorgasbord, and a chuck wagon breakfast. 
Now being planned is a second smoker, for which the 
club is selling advertising space in programs. A $1200 
heating plant is the next item to be bought. 


fists up, 
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so will our success continue.” 





“HOW DO YOU SPELL ‘KIWANIS’?’’ 

“It ALL STARTED last April, when I told Ed Sanders I 
would be head counselor at one of his YMCA camps. 
When July rolled around I discovered that not only was 
I the only counselor there who was bald-headed, but I 
was the only counselor there who was over 17 years 
of age... .” 

John Banwell, San Bernardino, California probation 
officer was put in charge of “eight grinning imps,’ whom 
he had recommended as potential campers to the juve- 
nile court. The Kiwanis Club of San Bernardino, in 
turn, paid their way. 

On the first day at camp, the boys, in prankish fashion, 
appropriated items from nearby cabins—mattresses, 
brooms, light bulbs. At lunch, they ate with both hands, 
standing up. At campfire, they were removed from the 
audience for making rude noises at the entertainers. 
At chapel, they sat in the back row and threw rocks— 
small ones—at other campers. 

The second day, Counselor Banwell took his boys and 
went into the woods for a long talk. When they came 
out of the woods, each boy agreed to try harder. In 
return for each hard try, John agreed to buy them 
bottles of pop. 

Things improved. At cabin devotions, instead of 
standing guard at the door with a pine knot, John 
listened to the boys recite their prayers. On the third 
day, he suggested they write letters to the men who had 
made camp possible for them. On the fifth day, they 
chorused: “How do you spell ‘Kiwanis’?” On the last 
day of camp, the boys were given an award for showing 
top sportsmanship. 

Says John Branwell: “It must be remembered that 
most of these boys had never been to camp before. 
They all came from homes that were very close to 
poverty ... where, if a boy didn’t fight for what he 
wanted, he had little chance of getting it... . It can be 
said that when these boys return home, all the good of 
the camping trip will be wasted. I don’t believe this. 
I believe that the experience these boys had will last 
all their lives. And I think the men who made it pos- 
sible deserve a tremendous tribute for what they have 
done... .” 





Weaving around the ring during a workout, two agile 
members of the Peninsula Boys Club keep chins level, 
feet moving, and the referee on his toes. 











FOR WANT OF MOUSETRAPS 
THE MANUFACTURE of superior mousetraps, we are told, 
is the recommended procedure assuring success. So it 
may be, but members of the Kiwanis Club of Indian 
Walk, Wrightstown, Pennsylvania learned that all one 
has to do is mention the word “football,” and the kids 
in town not only will beat a path to your door, but will, 
in addition, beat the door down 

Shortly after club members made known their inten- 
tions of transporting a busload of kids to the Princeton- 
Dartmouth football game, they were deluged by 
When the smoke had cleared, 50 kids, as well 
Boy Scout Wrightstown, were 


requests 
as the 
selected to go 

The day of the game arrived and the Kiwaians 
donned black-and-orange neckties and set off with their 
charges in buses for Princeton, New Jersey. Box lunches 
were provided for those who got hungry on the way, 
and for those who got hungry during the game (won 
ultimately by Princeton 34 to 14), a Kiwanian was 
usually sitting nearby ready to delve into his pockets 
purchasing power for hot dogs and soft 


entire troop of 


for enough 


drinks 


TOOLS FOR TOPSTERS 

Boys in a San Pedro, California junior high school who 
elect courses in the school’s Industrial Arts department 
have good reason to aim at the top of the class: The 
Kiwanis Club of San Pedro buys tools to award the 
industrial arts students chosen each semester for out- 
standing work 





The Eustis, Florida rodeo had many attractions. 


Fund Raising 


SHOW BUSINESS, GOOD BUSINESS 

Tue Kiwanis Club cf Warwick, Rhode Island put cotton 
candy, elephants, and kids together and netted $2500, 
when it sponsored a one-night stand of the Clyde Beatty 
circus, Profits came from advance ticket sales and a 
share of the parking proceeds. . . . “There’s no business 
like show whistled Glenside, Pennsylvania 
Kiwanians as they counted the profits of the club’s 10th 
annual Kiwanis Kapers show. More than $3200 gained 
for community service convinced them it was good busi- 
... The Lake County, Florida Rough Riders Asso- 
ciation put on a rodeo, and the Kiwanis Club of Eustis, 
Florida sponsored the show. The club profited $400; it 
now plans to rope the riders into making the rodeo an 
annual event 


business,” 


ness 
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MINSTRELS ALMOST SING THE BLUES 

ON THE AFTERNOON of the Kiwanis Club of Hartford 
City, Indiana’s first minstrel show, the usual backstage 
pandemonium gripped cast and crew; but missing props, 
too-small costumes, and forgotten lines were nothing 
compared to the panic caused by a manpower shortage. 
Tom Meredith, instigator-director of the show, was in 
bed with the flu. And several other Kiwanians who 
were supposed to sing in the chorus that night were 
also home hosting the bug. 

Yet the curtain went up, and it came down to the 
rhythm of rousing applause and clinking coins being 
counted in the box office. 

What happened between afternoon and evening saved 
the face of Hartford’s minstrels. When they realized 
there would be no show unless the cast was replenished, 
club members sent an SOS to nearby Union City Ki- 
wanians, who are old hands at minstrel shows. In fact, 
Tom Meredith had been introduced to minstrelling as 
a former member of the Union City club. When he 
moved to Hartford, he talked minstrel to his new club 
so vigorously that the members finally agreed to try it. 

Union City rushed to the rescue. Not only did they 
send over a substitute director and 10 chorus members, 
but they added a trombone player and a violinist for 
good measure. 

“Union City has our vote as Club of the Year,” said 
the entertainers after the performance. 


International Relations 

PLOWERS, EDUCATORS GO CLUBBING 

IF ONE OF THE GUESTS at a recent meeting of the Kiwanis 
Club of Columbus, Ohio looked very much like 1957 
World Plowman Willem DeLint to you, that’s who it was. 
And scattered throughout the crowd of 450 people at- 
tending the meeting were 46 other contestants of the 
1957 World Plowing contest. The lucky 46 represented 
15 nations, making the contest a truly international 
affair. In addition 23 educators from 18 nations had 
taken time from their seminar at Ohio State University 
to drop in. 

After the rigors of competition, the world plowers had 
started a tour of things typically American by visiting 
Crosley field in Cincinnati for a Redleg baseball game. 
Plowing Tournament Chairman Wilbur Wood then 
selected a luncheon club meeting as second stop on the 
list of things the visitors would enjoy. It was no sur- 
prise when Kiwanian Wood asked the Kiwanis Club of 
Columbus to entertain the contestants. 

Members invited the people from Ohio State, accepted 
the offers of 18 other organizations (including the 
Kiwanis Clubs of Northern and West Side Columbus) 
to purchase tables for the event. World plowers and 
educators mingled with service clubbers, and often 
spoke through interpreters. A few days later they were 
off to some more Americana: a tour of New York City 
and a day at a county fair. 


Scouting 

JACKSONIANS LIKE BOTH GIRLS AND BOYS 

ONE OF THE MAJOR INTERESTS of the Kiwanis Club of 
Jackson, Michigan has been their local scout troops— 
both of boy and girl variety. All 36 Boy Scouts and their 
leaders were able to rent a bus and travel to the National 
Jamboree in Valley Forge, Pennsylvania last summer 
due to Kiwanis support. Jackson Kiwanians also con- 
tributed money to the Girl Scout Camp O’ the Hills at 
nearby Wamplers Lake for mattresses, a water system, 
and construction of a new cabin. 
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Future Farmers register in Fort Dodge. 


{griculture 

OUTDOORS CALLS FORT DODGE 

Like THE US Postal Service, the Kiwanis Club of Fort 
Dodge, lowa’s Committee on Agriculture and Conser- 
vation is undaunted by sleet, snow, or thunderstorms. 
Despite the shifty elements, the outdoor committee 
carries on a number of projects that require year-round 
attention: 

When the winter’s snow is on the ground, members 
look in cn their Junior Cattle Feeder’s projects. Peri- 
edically, they revisit them to teach the boys the ins and 
outs of beef production. 

Springtime is field-trip time and members take rural 
school teachers on excursions to get first-hand knowl- 
edge of conservation practices. In summer, Kiwanians 
assist at the 4H county fair, housing the cattle and 
transporting them into show rings. 

When school opens in the fall, club members present 


These meaty beeves 

are going to 

market. Raised by Fort 
Dodge 4H’ers, the 

project has periodic 
supervision by Kiwanians. 
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fifth and sixth grade pupils with conservation work- 
books. During Farm/City Week the committee sponsors 
an annual farmers dinner. Members each bring a farmer 
guest and listen to a speech by an agriculture leader. 

Also in November, winners of the cattle show and 
their fathers are honored at an Annual Awards dinner, 
and the boys are given pictorial records of their projects. 

Finally, to insure a full calendar of activity, the com- 
mittee plans to squeeze in a soil-judging contest for 
4H and Vocational Agriculture students to promote in- 
terest in land use. 


Public Relations 

WINDOW IN THE LIBRARY 

Puotocrapus of a tree-planting ceremony, the Little 
League baseball champs, and the recipient of a wheel 
chair were featured in the public library window, as 
well as pamphlets, citations, plaques, pins, and decals. 
In the center of the display was an ornate document 
stating simply that the Kiwanis Club of University Area, 
Fort Worth, Texas “has complied with all of the rules 
and regulations prescribed by Kiwanis International 
and has been accepted as an affiliated club.” 

Unlike window displays in some nearby stores, no 
attempt was made at high pressure salesmanship. The 
result desired was good will. University Area Kiwan- 
ians had chosen the public library window as a place 
to publicize the achievements of the club. People who 
otherwise might only have a hazy idea of what Kiwanis 
meant were able to read and see in the window that 
the club did other things beside meet for lunch every 
Thursday. Several persons commented that the scope 
of Kiwanis activities surprised them, and even the 
librarian in charge of window displays was impressed. 
“It was one of the most effective displays I have seen,” 
said she. “It presented a rather complete story, within 
the small amount of space actually available.” 











lid to Students 


BOOKS, WANT ADS, AND MONEY 

Tue Kiwanis Club of Wichita donated 25 books, each 
dedicated to the memory of a deceased Kiwanian, to the 
campus libraries of the University of Wichita and Friends 
University In Inglewood, California, Kiwanians 
made arrangements enabling graduating seniors to pub- 
lish “situations wanted” ads free of charge in the local 
newspaper. Teachers also could advertise their avail- 
ability for summer employment through the newspaper 
want ad columns The State University of lowa 
recently received a $2000 check contributed to its Stu- 
dent Loan Fund by the Kiwanis Club of lowa City. 


DARKROOM IN SCHOOL 

James Beaser, member of the Levittown, New York 
club, has been active in the work of a local cerebral 
palsy school since its beginning. So when he saw that 
the school could really use some darkroom equipment, 
he simply went to the club. The equipment, which the 
club promptly bought, gives the center's medical staff a 
chance to take pictures of patients as they progress 
through various therapies. It also acts as occupational 
therapy gear, and is used to take publicity photos. 
Finally, it enables kids who couldn't go on field trips to 


actually see what they missed 


Community Projects 
MAURICE AND HIS VIOLIN 


Cochrane, Ontario Kiwanian Maurice Dubin is a 
talented violinist. When a new Timmins, Ontario TV 
station wanted to give its viewers a half-hour of good 
music, it asked Maurice to do the job. Maurice, in turn, 
invited other Cochrane musicians to perform, and asked 
the Kiwanis club president to announce the program. 
The show's ratings were so good that the station decided 
to keep it as a monthly feature. Now known as the 
Kiwanis club show “On Wings of Song,” the program 
The station pays for the 
production, and performers buy their own tickets fo1 


doesn't cost the club a cent 


the 70-mile trips to Timmins. 


CLOWN FOR A DAY 

Tue success of any outdoor activity can perhaps best be 
gauged by the amount of work the street cleaners have 
the following day. Assuming this theory to be correct, 
the street cleaners in Carmi, Illinois must hate all 


In addition to a shiny red 
apple, each new 

teacher gets a “bonus” 
from friendly hosts 

in San Diego. 
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Kiwanians, since the “Corn Day” celebration sponsored 
by the Kiwanis Club of Carmi has always been such 
a smashing success. 

More than 10,000 people journeyed to the Cami down- 
town area this fall to witness the 1957 version of “Corn 
Day,” the 30th in the town’s history. The day began 
with a kiddie’s pet parade in the morning, and finished 
with a giant parade of floats in the evening. Plenty of 
displays, games, and acts went on in between. 

‘Corn Day” has always been big in Carmi. Over the 
years, the program has included every variety of enter- 
tainment from cake walks to balloon ascensions. To our 
knowledge, nobody went up in a balloon this year, but 
there were plenty of clowns, acrobats, dancers, musi- 
cians, and pretty girls to take up the slack. 

Following the climactic parade in the evening, the 
“Corn Day” King and Queen are announced and a 
trophy is awarded to the sponsors of the best float in 
the parade. First prize this year went to the Rotarians, 
who built a three-ring circus on three separate wagon 
beds surrounded by clowns, who delighted the children. 

“It’s quite natural that they chose that type of float,” 
remarked one Kiwanian, filled with the spirit of friendly 
rivalry. “Most Rotarians make outstanding clowns.’ 


Civic Works 

HELLO, NEW TEACHERS 

Nosopy’s surE who put the first apple on a schoolmarm’s 
desk, but the idea hung on. Today apples and teachers 
are a minor tradition—related, in spirit, to new fathers 
with cigars. 

San Diego Kiwanians thought it would be a good idea 
if all new teachers in San Diego were officially ac- 
quainted with this old scholastic custom. “Apple for 
the Teacher Day” was chalked up on the club’s schedule 
of annual events. Feature of the day was a luncheon: 
Teachers escorted to the affair by club members were 
paired with “host” Kiwanians who became acquainted 
with them during lunch; finally they were presented to 
the assemblage at program time and given red apples. 
Because there were more Kiwanians than new teachers 
in San Diego, not everybody was able to squire a guest. 
Club members voluntarily fined themselves $1 for being 
“teacherless” and raised more than $100 for youth work. 

Of course, the motive behind the meeting was to show 
the ladies that their town is a friendly place to work in. 
The new teachers responded by saying they felt as 
welcome as the Dodgers in L.A. 
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Fred Walker 


ALTHOUGH NAMES like George Halas, 
Terry Brennan, or Lou Boudreau 
are quickly recognized by sports 
fans throughout the country, the 
men themselves, do not often appear 
in public together. It does happen 
at least once a year, however, at the 
annual “All-Star Sports Day,” spon- 
sored by the Kiwanis Club of Chi- 
cago. This yearly presentation of 
local and national sporting celebri- 
ties to a large Kiwanis audience has 
been going on since 1947, when Fred 
Walker, player under University 
of Chicago football coach Amos 








Buddy Bomar, world’s champion 
bowler: “I feel more at home 
with a bowling ball in my hand 
than a microphone.” 
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Sporto. und 


Alonzo Stagg, organized the banquet. 

Stagg’s voice was there this year— 
he spoke through a_ loudspeaker 
hookup by telephone from California 
—but Fred Walker wasn’t. Several 
weeks before the banquet, Fred had 
written to Kiwanis headquarters 
about plans for this year’s gathering, 
attaching this postscript: “Now all 
I’ve got to do is get over this flu, so 
I can be there.” At the banquet, the 
sports celebrities rose and paused for 
a moment of silent prayer. Fred had 
not gotten over the flu and was 
buried that week. 


Jimmy Archer, catcher 

on the 1907-8 Chicago Cubs: 
“My doctor advised 

me that I shouldn’t 

come, but I didn’t want 

to miss the banquet.” 


Terry Brennan, Notre Dame 
football coach: 

Presented award as 
outstanding college coach 
of the year 1957. 


Before the Banquet: Olympic 
sprinter Jessie Owens chats with 
Notre Dame athletic director 
“Moose” Krause, who said: 

“I thought I was supposed 

to speak before a Moose Club.” 





Photographs by Mike Shea 





After the Banquet: Hugh Gallerneau (left), former 
Chicago Bear halfback, and “Moon” Mullins, Marquette 


athletic director, agree: “Fred Walker will be missed. 
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A STATEMENT 
about The 
SALVATION ARMY 
ANNUITY PLAN 


| have found The 
“Salvation Army has a 
service that just suits me! 









_ 


| found | could give money to 
The Salvation Army and get 
income from it —for life. Fur- 
ther, the Plan is supervised by 
the Insurance Department of 
New York. No more worry, no 
coupons to clip —no buying or 
selling securities — just a regu- 
lar income check with Income 
Tax advantage. What's more, 
later my money will be used 
to help people who need it. 
The Salvation Army Annuity 
certainly gives a lot of 
satisfaction! 


Write for booklet K83 


hig SALVATION ARMY 


New Y rk 
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reports 
International 

news, describes club 
activities, interprets 
Kiwanis Objectives, 
and by doing so 
helps you to serve 
your community 


more effectively 


EAT ANYTHING 
WITH FALSE TEETH 


EASY T0 
USE STRIPS 





Trouble with loose plates that slip, rock or cause 
sore gums? Try Brimms Ple asti-Liner. One applica- 
tion makes plates fit saug/y . tthout go der, paste 
or cushions, Brimms Plasti-Liner adheres perma- 
nently to your onan ends the bother of temporary 
applications. With plates held firmly by Plasti- 
Liner, YOU CAN eat ANYTHING! Simply lay sofe 
strip of Plasti-Liner on troublesome upper or lower. 
Bite and it molds perfectly. Easy to use, tasteless, 
odorless, harmless to you and your plates. Remov- 
able as directed. Money back guarantee. At your drug 
counter. $1.50 relinerforone plate; $2.50,two plates. 
Special Offer! Free 35¢ package of Tri- Dent rush- 
less Denture Cleaner. Send only 10¢ for postage and 
handling. Offer expires May 31, 1958. Plasti-Liner, 
Inc., Dept. AF,1075 Main St., Buffalo 9, N. Y. 


ad 


THE PERMANENT DENTURE RELINER 


BRIMMS 















CANADA 
(From page 14) 


able assists to the higher interna- 
tional morality that is struggling to- 
ward fruition on the continent. 
Rather than thinking of Canada as 
simply another American satellite, 
it would seem wiser for both nations 
to recognize one simple, obvious, and 
inescapable fact: that both will have 
to live together as long as the fore- 
seeable future endures. Our mutual 


interests, goals, and security are now 
so inextricably interlocked by pres- 


















The Montrealer 


“Till I came down here I always thought 


‘Little America’ was Canada!” 






sures outside and within our boun- 
daries that it seems likely we shall 
have to forfeit the luxury, within its 
narrow sense, of that word “inde- 
pendence.” Many find such a con- 
cept shocking. 

There is no need for such parochial 
alarm. Increasingly, our two peoples 
— heirs to a continent rather than 
residents of separate islands — will 
have to acquire and nurture a larger, 
a grander, and a more difficult vision 
than the strictly limited and na- 
tionalistic one of the past. That new 
concept can best be summed up in 
the word “inter-dependence.” 

And it will be wise to recall from 
time to time that all partnerships, 
whether marital, commercial, or in- 
ternational, have their problems and 
their bad days. Canada and the 
United States cannot reasonably 
hope to be exempted from the com- 
mon experience. Feelings will occa- 


sionally flare, and hard, even un- 
reasonable, things will be said on 
both sides. 


Such feelings, where either they 
already exist or threaten to exist, 
can be mitigated by the calm and 
unselfish acts of traditional friend- 
ships. Here is a vital duty each of 
us can perform by acting with good 
sense. 

The greatest triumph our enemies 
could achieve would be to divide us 
No other victory would be com- 
parable. It is up to both nations, 
whatever the immediate provoca- 
tion, to see to it that this is never 
accomplished. THE END 





LIFE SYMBOLS 
(From page 26) 


We urge our children to strive for 
success. But what picture do we 
give them of success? The cynic 
suggests that American standards 
are materialistic, that our symbols 
of success are dollars and chrome 
trim and country club memberships. 
The British scientists at Harwell find 
their satisfaction in the warmth of 
Zeta, rather than in dollars. I won- 
der if there is not something to be 
said for a systematic attempt to have 
success mean the accomplishment of 
demanding but reasonable goals, the 
best use of our talents in our family 
lives, our occupations, and our com- 
munity relationships. Robert Louis 
Stevenson put it this way: “That 
man is a success who has lived well, 
laughed often and loved much; who 
has gained the respect of intelligent 
men and the love of children; who 
has filled his niche and accomplished 
his task; who leaves the world bet- 
ter than he found it, whether by an 





improved poppy, a perfect poem, or 
a rescued soul; who never lacked 
appreciation of earth’s beauty or 
failed to express it; who looked for 
the best in others and gave the best 
he had.” 


To cove, parents, work, and success 
add honor, courage, responsibility, 
happiness, religion, self, and we have 
a list of ten key areas of personality. 
These terms mean different things to 
different people—symbolize for one 
person one set of attitudes, for an- 
other a quite different set. Some of 
these attitudes are sound and strong; 
some are weak and colorless; some 
are small and degrading. All clamor 
for a role in our children’s lives, 
their personalities, their philosophies, 
their characters. Will we let chance 
determine the attitudes our children 
adopt or will we do our consistent 
best to support those influences 
which will lead our children to 
adopt symbols that will bring them 
strength and satisfaction in the years 
ahead? THE END 
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A BIG THICK SCRAPBOOK 


a real memento 


72 pages of sturdy gray 
paper, bound in simulated 





leather, 10” by 12” cov- 
er: choice of four colors 
—biue, brown maroon, 
or white Gold-stamped 
with Kiwanis emblem and 
title Available for Presi 
dents Lieutenant Gover- 
nors, and Governors 


$9.00 POST PAID 


Introductory offer—im 
of name of club 








printing 
- or individual included. 
JOHNSEN’S SUPPLY COMPANY 
P. O. Box 538 New Rochelle, New York 











RUBBER STAMP*S 





DELUXE CUSHION MOUNTE 
ANY THREE LINES- 
UP TO 2%" 
REMIT $1.00 WITH ORDER 


MAIL- O-STAMP &i-.:i3,r. 





Glenside, Pa. 


1000 


Name & 
Address 

















Labels $1 
ANY 3 DIFFERENT 
ORDERS $2 ppd. 
SAVE! SPECIAL OFFER! 


hand 


Mrs. Bernard F. Huntington 
2820 W. Shadowlane Rd 


Round Meadow Plaza 
Bremerton, Washington 


bargain! Your name and address 
somely printed on 1000 finest quality gummed labels. 
Padded. Packed with FREE, useful Plastic GIFT BOX 
se them on stationery, checks, books, cards, records, ete 
Beautifully printed on finest quality gummed paper 
1000 only $1. SPECIAL SAVE MONEY! ANY 3 DIF- 
FERENT ORDERS $2. Makes an ideal gift. If you don't 
agree this is the buy of the year, we'll refund your money | 
n full. HANDY LABELS, 492 Jasperson Bidg., Culver | 
City 1, Calif | 
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Sensational 


HUNDREDS’ 
OF IDEAS 












PLAQUES 


Free illustrated brochure shows 
hundreds of original ideas for 
reasonably priced solid bronze Brochure A 

plaques—name plates, awards. For trophy, medal, 
testimonials, honor rolls. me- , a ocala 
morials, markers — = 


INTERNATIONAL Bronze 1 
Dept. 42 © 150 West 22 St., New York 11 


Write for FREE 








KIWANIS EMBLEM CUFF LINKS 


$3.85 


CUFF LINK SET... $3.85 
ms TIE whe showin $1 38 


TIE BAR SET $4.95 
Price Includes Federal Tax 





Order from 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 
520 No. Michigan Ave. Chicago, 11, Illinois 








NARROW 


AS AN ARROW 


are handlaced moccasins for the lass who's hard to fit. 
Over 223 sizes of comfortable moccasins for the outdoor 


girt who likes to hike, or the girl who relaxes indoors. 
Like walking on air! With foam crepe soles in smoke, 
white, red or taffytan leather. Full & half sizes 3 to 13, 
AAAAAA to EEE. Purchases can be exchanged. Quality- 
made, factory to you. $5.95 plus 50¢ post. COD's accepted. 
—— 58-ZE BUFFUM ST., LYNN 
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| ALL-IN-ONE GOLF CLUB 
(= Does everything a set wi 

So easy and thrifty! 

Scientifically designed = 
head adjusts to each 
position so its all you 
need. TRY IT — We 
guarantee you'll enjoy 
playing with only 1 
club or your money 


back. Spec. 36” short; 


37” Med.; 38” long. 
International Golf F 


HINSDALE 3, ILLINOIS 
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YOUR SHOT 
PUTTER-DRIVER 









New v Way to Sleep) 


s resemble a T-shirt, but 
are over a foot longer. Rib-Knit, 
soft yn cotton. Gives when 
you move, eases up when you relax 
No bind, no bunch, no chafe, no 
buttons! If not most comfortable 
sleeper you've ever worn, return 
within 7 days for full refund and 
we send you regular T-shirt FREE! 
S$ (34), Se L (40-42), 


L (44-46) 
$2 ea. 3 for $5 
NOW! Tee-PJ's in long 


available 
’ sleeves 
‘| $3each 2 for $5 
; All Postpaid 
/ WITTMANN TEXTILES 
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This new mail-order section is now being featured regularly 
as an added merchandising service to more than 432,500 
readers—over 250,000 men, and more than 182,000 other 
family-member readers—of The Kiwanis Magazine. 

As reader traffic in The Merchandise Mart grows, fol- 
lowed by patronage of the merchandise offered, so will the 
importance of this mail-order section increase both to the 
reader, and in attraction to more advertisers. 





6505 S. Dixie, Dept. 380 
WEST PALM BEACH FLORIDA | | 








| AUTO REFLECTOR EMBLEM 


Reflectorized Emblem, 
with Club name add- 
ed, in sturdy stainless 
steel frame. Supplied 
with bolt and nut for 
attachment to license 
plate. Diameter 4!/,”. 


6*-11, each.......... $2.75 
12-23, each.................$2.20 
24-47, each $1.90 
48 or more, each $1.60 


© Minimum quantity 


(Shipment 3 weeks from 
date of order) 


RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 
303 W. Monroe St. Chicago 6, Ill. 









F FAMILY 
ARMS 
, <a 





old counrds filing 30,000 
British surnames. in retief 
and full colour on immacu- 
late 10 x 12 OAK WALL 
SHIELDS for mural 
decoration. 





Vames please 


$15.00 postpaid. Your check is returned if the Arms 
cannot be traced. School, Ship, Professional Badges 
etc. similarly reproduced. 


HUNTER & SMALLPAGE, ENGLAN®S 


MEN / 
it’s new! 


VORA. 


Brilliant High Polish Chrome 
Finish With Kiwanis Emblem 


4 50 Personal signa- 

4 ture engraved 
on lighter $1.00 

additional 


Postage Prepaid 
Order Through 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 


520 North Michigan 


Chicago 11, Illinois 
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WHAT CAN YOU LEAVE YOUR SON? 


By CEDRIC VIG 


rywe time should come in 

father’s life when he takes stock 
of the legacy that he is going to leave 
Now, many fathers realize 
incomes, 


every 


his son. 
that, because of 
it will be impossible to pass on a 
substantial sum of money. And most 


moderate 


of us can’t leave a successful busi- 
ness or a large farm to our sons. For 
most of our boys, material posses- 
sions can't be the heritage. Yet we 
all want to leave something. 

After watching hundreds of boys 
pass through schools, I’ve concluded 
that there is a life insurance policy 
within the reach of every father 
willing to pay the premium in time, 
companionship, and love. I feel that 
every father should be willing to pay 
this premium, for no material wealth 
will ever be a substitute for it. 

This life insurance policy of which 
I speak is taken out for the success 
and happiness of his boy. The prin- 
cipal is a boy’s life, and the premium 


ABOUT THE AUTHOR 


Mr. Vig is well qualified on this sub- 
ject. He's superintendent of schools in 
Rhinelander, Wisconsin, and he has long 
been active in the Boy Scouts, Sunday 
school, student council, and other youth 
groups. What's more, he's the father of 
two boys, aged eight and fourteen. “My 
sons and I are very much interested in 
the outdoors,” he says, “and this coun- 
try is ideally suited to such activity.” 
Mr. Vig is a past president of the Kiwa- 
nis Club of New Richmond, Wisconsin. 
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will mature and be paid in full when 
the boy becomes an adult. The prin- 
cipal isn’t as attractive as the di- 
vidends that are paid daily—those 
which accrue to the life of the son. 

The premiums—love, time, and 
companionship—will be due every 
day that the young fellow is devel- 
oping into a man. Perhaps this is a 
policy that can be paid up in 18 or 
20 years. And the son is not the only 
beneficiary; the father and society 
will profit as well. 

One part of the daily premium is 
simply that of taking time to be with 
the boy. Show me a father and a 
son playing catch on the front lawn, 
fishing a trout stream together, or 
building a bookcase in the basement 
workshop, and I will show you a 
young fellow who is going to turn 
out to be a man we can all be proud 
of. This father, incidentally, won't 
have to spend nights worrying about 
his son’s becoming a delinquent! 

Many fathers are so busy with 
their business that they neglect to 
give their children their primary 
inheritance. By golfing, hunting, and 
playing cards with his acquaintances, 
father may win some business, but 
what a thrill of enjoyment and com- 
panionship is being stolen from the 
little guy at home who would like to 
do the same things with his dad! 

As we look back on our own child- 
hood days, some of our happiest ex- 
periences were the times when we 
were with Dad—the family picnic on 
the Fourth of July, the day that Dad 


took us out on our first hunting trip, 
the week end we took a boat trip 
down the river—the afternoon that 
the head of the family met his first 
defeat in golf at the hands of his 
young son. When we look back and 
realize the fun and happiness we re- 
ceived from these experiences, we 
now understand that they meant 
much more to us than the expensive 
toys and clothes that were bought 
for us. 

True, it’s wise to save and plan for 
our son’s future, but right now it is 
important to give him love, time and 
companionship. A few days of camp- 
ing and fishing are inexpensive. A 
couple pairs of skis won’t cost any 
more than an evening’s celebration 
at the country club. A benchful of 
tools can be bought for the price of 
many of the gadgets that we add to 
the family car. All of us can afford 
these payments on our boy’s insur- 
ance policy when we understand that 
they are important. 

Another part of our premium has 
to be paid off in terms of love. Boys 
who feel that they are wanted and 
loved in their homes have something 
that cannot be duplicated in any 
other manner. Feeling that they are 
loved and wanted makes it easy for 
them to adjust to their school and 
playground activities. They never 
have that discouraging feeling of be- 
ing left out of things, or of being 
unwanted. They are endowed with 
a sense of security that knows no 
bounds. All the latest psychological 
studies assure us that boys who are 
loved are not the ones who develop 
into problems. 

Time, companionship, love—these 
form the premium. If Dad pays this 
premium, not only will his son re- 
ceive his rightful inheritance, but 
Dad will receive a rich portion of the 
dividends. He will never forget the 
satisfaction of being with his son on 
the day of the “big catch” on the 
trout stream. He will never get the 
thrill out of making a hundred dol- 
lars that he gets on the day when he 
watches his boy catch the winning 
touchdown pass. He will never get 
as much pride from being selected 
“man of the year” as he gets when 
he watches his son receive his Eagle 
Scout badge. Yes, paying the prem- 
ium may be one of the happiest 
events in a father’s life. 

Some dads will be able to leave 
a large material inheritance for their 
sons. That is well and good, but those 
fathers who cannot should realize 
that they can leave the primary 
heritage of any boy—a loving home 
and many joyous and worthwhile 
experiences. Are you willing to take 
out this policy, Dad? THE END 
MAGAZINE 
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FRUIT FOR SALE 
(From page 36) 


minute changes in cargo destination 
can mean a killing to the shipper 
who studies the market. To an in- 
formed eye, the figures from St. 
Louis can reflect a hot spell that has 
increased the demand for lemons, or 
a flu epidemic that has had the same 
effect. Perhaps St. Louisans have 
decided that this year oranges should 
grace the Christmas table, as in the 
old days. Whatever the cause, in- 
creased demand is profitable for the 
man who can move fast enough to 
satisfy it. 

As the morning turns to afternoon 
John Stroh keeps in touch with the 
railroads entering St. Louis, which 
is second only to Chicago as a rail 
center. He phones fruit brokers to 
learn their plans for the next day’s 
sale. In this way he keeps informed 
as to just what fruit has come over 
the shiny rails from the far corners 
of the nation to this rich market on 
the Mississippi. Under his direction, 
the catalog for tomorrow is slowly 
taking shape. 

By mid-afternoon, John usually 
leaves work and drives home. His 
work, however, does not always 
leave him. He keeps in phone touch 
with the railroads and his office. No 
delay in the handling of a perishable 
commodity can be tolerated. If a 
bottleneck develops, he’s apt to dash 
away from dinner with his wife or a 
meeting of the Southside Kiwanis 
club, almost as though he were a 
doctor making an urgent call. He is 
forever attending weddings and 
school graduations of the children of 
the fruit buyers who make up a 
closely knit community of friendly 
competitors. In one year he sent 
out 17 wedding presents and he’s 
been to four weddings in one family 
alone. 

Once, John’s interest in fruit led 
to a small, but damaging skirmish. 
When his boy was a cub scout, John 
found himself in charge of a pack of 
action-crammed youngsters. What 
could be more fun than a Halloween 
apple duck? John brought a box of 
apples home from the auction and 
dumped them into a tub. Before he 
could get out of the way, a horde of 
shouting, elbowing boys descended 
on him. In the melee, John got 
jostled about and had his coat torn. 

“It just goes to show you,” he says 
with the little smile of a man adept 
at getting in a plug, “how much kids 
like fruit.” 

For his part, John likes kids, and 
he has been active in Boy Scout 
work over the years. It was the 


(see FRUIT FOR SALE page 46) 
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BOOK ENDS 


PLASTIC 
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sr office. the gleaming ebony black finish 
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reprodu on of the Kiwanis emblem. Made 
of durable plastic, these book ends are 
not breakable, and the heavy metal in the 
base insures that they will do the job of 
holding books 


Price reduced from $4.00 to 


$3.20 (postage included) 
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FRUIT FOR SALE 
(From page 45) 


leader of his son’s cub pack who 
brought him to his first Kiwanis 
meeting, and it is service to children 
that brings him to as many meetings 
as the exigencies of his business 
allow 

The exigencies of John’s business 
begin early in the morning. At 5 
a.m. on a typical weekday he stands 
before the bathroom mirror in his 
comfortable house in St. Louis Hills 
and shaves, while down at the auc- 
tion warehouse a hustling yard en- 
gine is pushing the last of the re- 
frigerated cars onto the siding. Since 
his son, Jack, is now married and a 
law student at Harvard, John’s at- 
tractive, diminutive wife sleeps 
longer than her husband. By 5:30 he 
slips out of his still-quiet house and 
drives through the pre-dawn streets 
to a short-order spot where he 
breakfasts on coffee and doughnuts 
and talks to the other regulars whose 
early morning lives orbit around the 
same eatery. By this hour, down at 
the fruit auction company, men are 
gingerly unloading the crated and 
boxed fruit from the cars and trun- 
dling them into the display room on 
hand carts. A crew of three can 
unload a car of oranges in an hour. 
The boxes are ripped open and the 
fresh fruit displayed to its most ap- 
petizing advantage. 

As soon as John drives up to the 
auction building he goes immediately 
to the display room and inspects the 
day’s shipment. Perhaps the grapes 


were picked after a rain storm or 
even a heavy dew and were packed 
while still wet. Their skins are split, 
and John shakes his head. 

“Fruit sells on appearance,” he 
explains. ; 

These grapes have become “dis- 
tress” merchandise, and will be bid 
on by seven or eight men who, de- 
spite their number, are known in the 
market as the 40 thieves, and who all 
sit together on one side of the auc- 
tion room. The 40 thieves deal only 
in damaged fruit. A scarred ship- 
ment of Florida grapefruit will also 
provoke a lively interest from the 
thieves. 

“That these men are known as 
thieves doesn’t mean they are un- 
ethical in their dealings,” says John, 
picking up a badly scarred grape- 
fruit. “They hold to the same code 
as the rest. Their credit, for ex- 
ample, is as good as any other 
man’s.” 

And credit at the Central Fruit 
Auction Company is important be- 
cause more than 95 per cent of sales 
are made on a credit basis. How- 
ever, buyers must send in their 
checks within 24 hours, so _ that 
prompt final payment can be made to 
the shippers. A man’s: word in this 
market is the foundation of his 
reputation, and rarely has any buyer 
defaulted on his payment. Even 
during the depth of the depression 
the auctions held to their credit 
policies, even though bank closings 
made it difficult to keep up col- 
lections. 


When the dramatic Bank Holiday 
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struck the country, it caught the 
auction company with fruit cars roll- 
ing into the siding. The perishable 
fruit couldn’t be kept waiting day 
after day for business conditions to 
right themselves. Suspending pay- 
ments on previous purchases, the 
company used the money in hand to 
keep the fruit moving to market. 
While many firms were cutting off 
credit, the fruit auction company in- 
creased credit. 

“All we had to count on,” John 
Stroh remembers, “was the integrity 
of the trade. We had almost no 
defaults.” 


Q(ruer shenanigans are equally 
rare, although John likes to talk 
about the time a man attempted to 
corner the grapefruit market. John 
got wind of it in hallway conversa- 
tion and so directed the bidding that 
the man managed to come out with 
only one lonely case. 

“We believe in a fair, free mar- 
ket,” he says. “We give big or little 
buyers or sellers the same treat- 
ment.” 

Only during World War II was the 
market severely restrained. Then 
ceiling prices were clamped on by 
the government. No new buyers 
were allowed into the auction except 
to bid on uncontrolled fruits. Few 
leaks to the black market occurred 
in St. Louis, but one day a man 
brushed against John on Carr Street 
outside the auction building. Into 
his hand he shoved a large bill, but 
John let the money flutter to the 
walk. 

John has guarded his reputation 
jealously since he first became an 
auctioneer in 1923. He had been 
working a multigraph for a St. Louis 
newspaper back in 1912, when he 
heard of a job opening as editor of 
the daily auction catalog. He got the 
job and held it for six months, when 
he became a clerk. 

“I'd listen to the auctioneer,” he 
says. “Then, when the auction room 
was empty, I practiced. A fellow 


has to sing to empty chairs for years | 


before he’s ready to sell. I’ve got a 
young clerk learning to chant right 
now.” 

One of these days John will audi- 
tion the aspiring lad much as a 
Broadway producer does a new 
singer. But an auctioneer has to 
learn more than how to chant. He 
must know all about the packs, sizes, 
grades, brands, and qualities of every 
kind of fruit that he spiels about in 
his mysterious tongue. Above all he 
nust understand and like people and 
naster the fine art of creating a 
sales drama that has few peers in 
American business today. THE END 
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Now... the simplest and 
most economical of all 
duplicating methods... stencil... 
has been modernized like a 
printing press. Stencils can be 
prepared photographically as well as 
manually. Your office girl can turn 
out your forms, bulletins, advertising 
literature, and even illustrated 
catalog pages... in color, too! 
Gestetner costs no more than the 
old-fashioned mimeo. 


STENCIL DUPLICATING WITH A PRINTED LOOK 
Dual Cylinders - Printer’s Style Paste Ink - Silk Screen 


Undreamed of economies are 
possible by producing your 
own, every-day, printed 
material. . . the kind you used 
to buy on the outside. Where 
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Since 1881 ...the World's First and Fore- 
most Manufacturer of Duplicating Equipment. 


GESTETNER DUPLICATOR CORPORATION 
216-222 Lake Ave., Dept. A-43, Yonkers, N. Y. 
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No OTHER publication can give Kiwanians the 
inspiration and information they are after—the month- 
by-month, cross country report on the doings, policies 
and objectives of their own vigorous organization. For 
community leaders, articles defining and offering solu- 
tions to community ills create major interest. Humor, 
history, biography, travel and how-to-do-it articles 


Kiwanis 


( Magazine 


keep readers entertained and well informed. Miz all 
this with highlights of Kiwanis activities and the result 
is readership—sustained readership—every month by 
Kiwanians and their families. 
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Designed especially for KIWANIS Travel 
Fly to Mexico Z INTERNATIONAL Agent 


in less than . Za 


6 hours Send for Brochure 


KELSO TRAVEL BUREAU, Inc. 
380 East Green Street 
Pasadena, California 


TOUR =1 


Leaves Chicago July 3 $213° 


11 days—Mexico City, Puebla, Tehuacan, For- 
tin, Cuernavaca, Taxco, Acapuico 


TOUR #2 $157° NAME 
Leaves Chicago July 4 
8 days——Mexico City, Pyramids, Cuernavaca, ADDRESS 
Taxco, Acapuico, Mexico City 
*Plus Round Trip Air Fare CITY ZONE STATE 
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Famous Charm Soap has already proved its 
value as a fund raiser for hundreds of Ki- 
wanis Clubs. This pleasantly scented, fine 
quality soap contains hexachlorophene to 
guard against odors—users like it imme- 
diately and add to your club’s profits through 
continuous reorders. Here’s how it works: 


we 
“aC 


Your Club Sells Each Box For. . $1.00 
and Nets 50 
FOR A PROFIT OF 100%! 50 


For Complete Information and FREE Sample, 
Mail Coupon, Today! 


Packers Tar Soap, inc., Dept. KS, Mystic, Conn. 
GENTLEMEN: Please send information on Packer's 
Carouse! Soap, Charm Gift Boxes and Charm Soap 
Profit Pian, including sample box of Charm Soap, 
for examination by our project committee. 
Kiwanis Clud of ween oe om 
Address cttnnienis 
City & State ———— 
Attention of 


(Please Print) (Person to whom soap is to be sent) 








CLUB CLINIC 


Clubs are invited to send their administrative questions to this column. Address 
them to Club Clinic, Kiwanis International, 520 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


Q. Our club is completing plans to cel- 
ebrate its 25th anniversary, and we 
plan to have a ladies’ night at a night 
club. One of our directors has ques- 
tioned the propriety of this, since the 
operators of the night club will expect 
aleoholic beverages at the 


to serve 


table. Is there any policy on this? 


A. If the proposed ladies’ night is to 
take the place of a regular weekly meet- 
ing, it would be improper to serve alco- 
holic beverages, and your club would be 
wise to select some other place. The 
International Board of Trustees some 
years ago adopted the following policy: 
“Inasmuch as tradition and custom, 
which govern all meetings of Kiwanis, 
have since the beginning discouraged 
the serving of intoxicating liquors at 
Kiwanis functions, Kiwanis urges that 
these traditions be maintained and in- 
toxicating liquors be not served at any 
official Kiwanis function.” 


Q. In the past, our board of directors 
has been much too lenient in granting 
privileged membership to members not 
yet retired. How can we decrease the 
percentage of privileged members in 
our club? 


A. The International Board of Trustees 
urges all clubs to review their list of 
privileged members at least once a year 
and transfer from privileged member- 
ship to active membership all men who 
no longer have valid reason for being 
excused from attendance. 


Q. Can the board of directors of a local 
club give a member credit for attend- 
ance when his absence is excused? 


A. No. The Official Attendance Rules 
specify how a missed meeting may be 
made up, and make no allowances for 
excused meetings. A member granted an 
excused absence must be charged with 
every meeting he does not attend or 
make up 


Q. Our club would like to create the 
office of historian. Can such an office 
be created, and, if so, would such an 
officer be considered as a member of 
the board of directors? 


A. Such an office may be created, but 
the holder of the office would not be a 
member of the board of directors of 
your club. Article I, Section 1 of the 
International Bylaws limits the officers 
who are members of the board of di- 
rectors to the president, the immediate 


or more vice-presi- 
secretary, assistant 
treasurer or an assistant secretary. 
Only these officers are ex-officio mem- 
bers of the board of directors, thus your 
historian could not be on the board. 


past president, one 
dents, treasurer, 


Q. A member with perfect attendance 
for 28 weeks was granted an excused 
absence for five meetings by the board 
of directors. Can he receive a one-year 
perfect attendance tab after attending 
24 consecutive meetings following his 
excused absence? 


A. No. Article [IX of the Official At- 
tendance Rules provides that “upon 
completion of any 12 consecutive months 
of perfect attendance, an appropriate 
attendance tab should be presented to 
the member.” He would have to ac- 
cumulate 12 months of perfect attend- 
ance after his excused absence to receive 
credit for another year. 


Q. One of our members needed to 
make up two meetings last month. He 
attended the meeting of a neighboring 
club. This club meets in the evening, 
and the meeting was followed by the 
regular monthly board of directors’ 
meeting. He stayed for the directors’ 
two meetings? 


A. No. A member may make up at- 
tendance by attending the regular 
weekly meeting of another club, or by 
attending the board of directors, meet- 
ing of his own club. He is not entitled 
to attendance credit for the board meet- 
ing of another club. 


Q. Can our club amend its bylaws to 
provide for limited privileged mem- 
bership, to which an active member 
could be elected for a period not ex- 
ceeding one year? 


A. No. Article II of the International 
Bylaws provides that there shall be 
only four types of membership im a 
Kiwanis club, viz., active, reserve, priv- 
ileged, and honorary. 

The International Board of Trustees 
recommends that Kiwanis clubs review 
their list of privileged members every 
six months or every year and transfer 
from privileged membership to active 
membership men who no longer have a 
valid reason fer being excused from the 
attendance requirements. This would 
accomplish what your club has in mind 
in desiring limited privileged member- 
ship. 
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: ind the strength for your life. 


“ WORSHIP TOGETHER THIS WEEK 


“IT have never known a man to have faith in himself,” goes an 


to American adage, “‘unless he first has faith in God.” 
m- 


yer It takes such courage to face life . . . greater courage than any of us’ 
PX has alone. It takes such strength to accept success humbly, 
to overcome setbacks .. . greater strength than any of us has alone. 


nal And yet the world is full of unacclaimed heroes and heroines. . . 
men and women who have, in the course of their lives, faced seemingly 
hy insurmountable obstacles and griefs. Faced them, and conquered them. 
If they were the kind of people who talked about themselves, 
they’d tell you . . .““I never could have done it without the help of God.” 


ew 

ory $ The strong Faith they called on to help them can be yours. 

Build such a Faith for yourself. Make it the firm foundation of your 

ap family’s security and happiness. Begin this week to worship together 

at your Church or Synagogue. There you’ll find the strength for your life. 
ind 
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THE RELIGION IN AMERICAN LIFE PROGRAM 




















The Krwants program of 


COMMUNITY 


for 
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Ie serve by doing, of course. But we 


serve best by first knowing what to do. 


The Objectives of Kiwants International 
assist you in making that decision by 


suggesting ma OV areas of need such 


as education, safety, and mental 


i] 


health. They are printed in an attractive, 


wallet sised j Hide for pith hb reference. 


Every Kiwanian will want the Objectives Folder, but they may also be distributed to 


friends who are anxious to know more about Kiwanis. Many clubs circulate them at 


fund raising, ladies’ nights, and similar events. They make handy inserts for letters, too. 


BILL: 
Kiwanis Club of 


SHIP TO: 
Name 


Street Address 
City 





Order your supply of 1958 Objectives folders from 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 
520 North Michigan Avenue ® Chicago 11, Illinois 


State or province 


Check the quantities needed (not [] 100 folders ......... $ 3.00 
sold in lots of less than 100) [}] 500 folders _........ $12.00 
Order through your club secre- [| 1000 folders... $18.00 


tary or enclose your remittance 
in full for prompt shipment. 
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